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QUARTERLY NOTES 


byelht EDILOR 


YAHY did orthodox British collectors of the 
| fm eighteenth and early nineteenth century, like 

‘A ‘fn C. M. Cracherode, Sir Mark Sykes, Lord 
= 4 Aylesford, Lord Grantham, .Lord North- 
wick and Felix Slade, who accumulated the stores of 
fine prints of which many in the course of years have 
passed into the British Museum, so _ completely 
disdain the marvellous French engravings, both in line 
and in colour, of the reign of Louis XVI.? Was it 
because of their implicit faith in Bartsch as the only 
guide ? Was it because, like many collectors of to-day, 
they were completely blind to the fine work that was 
being done under their very eyes? Or did they posi- 
tively dislike, in their reverence for Marcantonio, Diirer 
and Rembrandt, the frivolity of the French? What- 
ever the reason, it is surprising that with all the free 
intercourse that went on between Paris and London 
before the French Revolution and the long wars that 
followed it, so few French engravings were brought to 
England. There was an immense quantity of them 
in the vast collection at Wrest Park, from which Lady 
Lucas gave, in 1917, more than a thousand French 
prints to the British Museum, but nearly all of these 
were of the seventeenth or early eighteenth century, 
ending practically with Chardin, and prior to the golden 
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age of l’estampe galante. In only one other of the 
typical old private collections of the great families of 
England, still intact, have I seen any considerable number 
of French prints, and even there not one in colours. 


That is perhaps the chief reason for the poverty 
of the British Museum in this respect. When these 
prints began to come across the Channel they had already 
become luxuries which only the rich could afford, and 
they generally alighted here only for a brief rest before 
crossing the Atlantic. Very rarely can a print-room 
nowadays afford to buy anything so costly as Le Monu- 
ment du Costume, after Freudeberg and Moreau, complete 
in uniformly beautiful proofs, all 36 of them, and six 
etched states into the bargain. But it has been lately 
the good fortune of the British Museum to achieve this 
almost impossible task, and the beautiful series with its 
many little masterpieces by Helman, Baquoy, Lingée, 
Martini and Malbeste will be displayed on the walls of 
its gallery for some months to come. 


In Mr. Lumsden’s very thorough account of the 
etchings of John Clerk of Eldin, no mention is made of 
a special set of proofs which was presented by the Earl 
of Buchan to King George III. in 1786 and found its 
way, with George IV.’s gift of the Royal Library, into 
the British Museum. There are 60 etchings in the book, 
many of the proofs being touched, not by the artist 
himself but by his brother-in-law, Robert Adam. There 
are also four original drawings by Clerk in pen or wash, 
and at the end a series of seven engravings by 
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Robertson after drawings by Clerk. The etchings and 
drawings are introduced by copious topographical 
notes about the places represented, and the letter 
which Lord Buchan sent to the King is still kept in 
the volume. 

“This book,”’ he writes, “contains the etchings of 
John Clerk Esqr., of Eldin, Brother of the late Sir 
James and Sir George Clerks, Baronets of Pennycuick, 
some of which are tinted by Mr. Robert Adam and the 
whole I flatter myself not unworthy of your Majestie’s 
collection. They are faithful portraits of the places 
they reppresent, and are from private plates.” 


Mr. Malcolm Salaman’s Fine Prints of the Year, 
Vol. II., 1924 (Halton & Truscott Smith, 30s.), which 
arrived just too late for notice in our last issue, proves 
that this annual is going to be a useful as well as attract- 
ive handbook for collectors of original etchings. It is 
confined this time to English and American etchers and 
engravers, and contains, in addition to 76 fine repro- 
ductions and an original Brangwyn etching as frontis- 
piece, a valuable directory of English and American 
etchers and a list of societies and publishers in both 
countries, and also in France, who are specially concerned 
with the production of original prints. Mr. Salaman’s 
net is so widely cast that little escapes it, and if one is 
tempted to exclaim that there are still plenty of good 
fish in the sea, one must remember that it would be a 
very difficult task to catch so many, and also that 
Mr. Salaman can rarely indulge in showing more than 
one specimen by each of his numerous artists. 
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The series, Modern Masters of Etching, published by 
The Studio, and edited by Mr. Salaman, makes a good 
start with “‘ Brangwyn ”’ and “ McBey,’’ to be followed 
shortly by “Zorn” .and ~ Forain’ 9iacumaane 
containing twelve photogravures and an introduction, 
is published, bound in stiff boards, at the price of 5s., 
and it should achieve its aim of putting excellent 
reproductions of etchings in a form suitable for study 
rather than for framing, which would be less desirable, 
into the hands of numbers who cannot afford originals 
which have become expensive and rare. 


A lithograph by C. A. Shepperson, A.R.A., omitted 
by Mr. Martin Hardie from his catalogue of that artist’s 
engraved work (PRINT COLLECTOR’S QUARTERLY, Vol. X., 
p. 450, 1923), is to be found in a rather scarce little 
portfolio issued by the Art Workers’ Guild, and entitled 
“Sketches made on the Lithography Night, 14 April 
1905 by Members of the Art Workers’ Guild, Clifford’s 
Inn Hall, and published for the benefit of the Chest.” 
The sketches, printed by T. Rk. Way, on paper measuring 
114 x 9}in., begin with Music, by Sir Charles Holroyd, 
who was then Master of the Guild, followed by fifteen 
others in the alphabetical order of the artists’ names. 
The Shepperson, belonging to the same year as the 
earliest lithographs in the catalogue, is entitled 
Threshers, and measures (limits of drawing), 113 8Hin. 
It is one of the best of the set, its only serious rival 
being Strang’s fine portrait of Mr. Emery Walker, and 
has more than any other the real lithographic quality, 
in addition to its sterling merit as a drawing. It is 
the only print in the set, except Mr. Pennell’s The Guild 
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Clock, in which white line, scratched on the stone, occurs. 
Mr. Pennell’s portrait was drawn on this occasion by 
Theodore Blake Wirgman, who was born on April 29th, 
1848, and died on January 16th, 1925. The obituary 
notices of that artist have mentioned chiefly his painted 
portraits, but he was also a lithographer, an etcher and 
an engraver in mezzotint. 

The Guild published another portfolio of lithographs 
in 1907. Strang, who was then Master, contributed 
another excellent portrait, Past-Master Prior. Two 
slight sketches by Clausen, Pennell’s Zaandam and 
Holroyd’s portrait of Past-Master Townsend are worth 
mentioning among the contents of what is, on the whole, 
a less interesting volume than its predecessor. 





CATALOGUE OF THE DRY-POINTS OF 
ERNEST COLE 
(see Vol. XI, p, 500, 1924) 


1909. 


1.—FOUR PORTRAIT HEADS. 

To left, the artist’s sister, Nellie Cole; to right, a little 
beyond the middle of the plate, his brother Sidney ; below, 
on a much smaller scale, two heads of his father, John Cole. 
Dry-point. 5x6 in. 
I.—Before the head of Nellie Cole and the two heads of 
John Cole.—B.M. (probably unique). 

II.—As described (printed both in black and in brown).— 
sta prooft No, 1). ) Pl. IT. 

Ten other impressions seen. 


Fo ae BAPTISM OF CHRIST. {FIRST PLATE.) 
Christ kneels, in profile to left, below the tall, standing 
figure of the Baptist, who bends over Him. The sun (or 
moon ?) is seen through clouds over the Baptist’s head. 
On the right are a group of kneeling figures and a man and 
woman who are walking away. At the top of a high rock 
on the left is another group of figures, and from a ledge just 
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below them long cords stretch across the plate to the right 
side, where an arch is vaguely indicated. 

Dry-point. 6 48 « 435 in. 
I.—Only the figures of Christ and the Baptist, and a tall 
cross planted in the ground and rising to the height of the 
Baptist’s elbow, are finished. There are faint dry-point 
indications of the design in some other parts of the plate. 
The remainder of the composition, except the arch, of which 
there is as yet no trace, is drawn with pen and ink. The 
body of the woman in shadow on the extreme left is directed 
to the right, her head being turned away.—Mr. S. Image. 
IJ.—The work approximately finished. The woman in 
shadow on the left has been inserted from the drawing, but 
in reverse. A figure seated on a stone, below her, not in the 
drawing, has been inserted. Before a tall line, forming a 
big loop at the top and descending again, behind the back 
of Christ.—Mr. C. Dodgson (very dark proof, with much ink 
left on plate)—Mr. H. J. L. Wright. 

IlI.—With the looped line behind the back of Christ. Two 
approximately straight lines which descend from near the 
top of the plate across the cords, ending near the sun, still 
have only one curved line winding round them.—Mr. S. 
Image (very clear proof). 

IV.—Other zigzag lines, suggestive of the trailing tendrils of 
a creeper, hang along the left side of the two original 
straight lines and across the curved one. Similar lines have 
been added to the cords which hang across the plate.— 
B.M.—Mr. C. Dodgson. (Pl. III.)—The late Sir Cyril 
Jackson, K.B.E. 


3.—LOVERS. 
Two nude figures, close together. The woman’s face is 
hidden by the man’s left arm. 
Dry-point. 648 <5 in. 
I.—Before some hatching on the calf of the man’s leg 
and some scribbling on the background just to right of the 
same leg. Before some long vertical lines with zigzag lines 
across them which descend to the length of 4# in. close to 
the right side of the plate, and a number of additional 
vertical lines near the left lower corner, which culminate in 
a single upright line with zigzags across it—Mr. R. A. 
Walker. 
II.—With these additions. B.M. (two proofs, black and 
brown).—Mr. Stanley Anderson (Pl. IV.)—Mr. C. Dodgson— 
Mr. S. Image—The late Sir Cyril Jackson, K.B.E. 
Exhibited, Society of Twelve, 1910, as “ Study for Sculp- 
ture ’’ (No. 32). 


eee AKL Iol oS PATHER. 

Head of a bearded man, three-quarter face to left, the face 
in shadow. 

Dry-point. 4423 in. 
I.—With wide blank spaces on the cheek and hair.—B.M. 
Three other impressions seen. 

I1.—Much additional work on the cheek and temple, and a 
few more lines on the hair above the ear (printed both in 
black and brown).—Four impressions seen (Pl. V.). The 
proofs of this plate are partly, but not consistently, 
numbered. 


Spy OR TWO HEADS. 

The heads are placed near the top of an otherwise empty 
plate, the larger and more finished being to the right, three- 
quarter face to the left, while the smaller, finished only up to 
the eyes, faces to the front. 

Dry-point. 83 x 6% in. 
I.—Before a strong slanting line to left of the forehead of 
the large head and ending over the left eye of the small 
head.—Mr. S. Image (two proofs) —Mr. R. A. Walker. 
II.—With the line described.—Mr. W. Brierley—Mr. C. 
Dodgson. 


6.—THE BAPTISM OF CHRIST (SECOND PLATE). 
Christ kneels, towards the right, before the tall figure of the 
Baptist, who is seen in profile to the left, with the sun (or 
moon ?) over his head. There are kneeling and standing 
figures on the left. 
Etching on zinc. 113x743 in. 
I.—Pure etching. B.M. 
II.—Horizontal dry-point lines have been added on the 
upper part of the sky down to 1% in. fron the top of the 
plate, and some zigzag lines below these down to 22 in. 
There are new = lines near the head of St. John-and || to 
left of them, and = across the lighter part of the back- 
ground on the left. Near the left upper corner some strong 
curved lines have been added, suggesting the outline of an 
groupes 1. (Pls VI.). 


7.—GROUP OF THREE HEADS. 

Near the top of the plate are two heads close together. The 
first, three-quarter face to the left, is that of the artist’s 
sister Florrie; the second, almost full-face, but turned 
slightly to the right, is that of Nellie Cole. Beneath these 
heads, and touching them, is a third, also of Nellie Cole, in 
three-quarter face to the right and looking down. 

Dry-point. 84 x 64 in, 





5. 





I.—The background round the heads and hair is blank. 
BAL APIAVIED 

TI.—Much of the background is filled in with irregular lines 
and little sprays of a flowering plant.—Mr. C. Dodgson. 
II1I.—Much of this work burnished out; the flowers nearly 
effaced—Mr. C. Dodgson—Mr. S. Image—The late Sir 
Cyril Jackson, K.B.E.—Mr. H. J. L. Wright (two proofs). 


8.— PYGMALION. 
A nude woman sitting on the ground with knees bent, the 
right arm stretched out, and head thrown back, is clasped 
round the neck by a man dimly seen in deep shadow. Near 
the woman’s foot is the word PYGMALION. 
Dry-point. 4143 «643 in. 
I.—As described.—B.M. (Pl. VIII.).—Mr. S. Image—Mr. 
Hi J. L. Wright: 
IIl.—Over the name PYGMALION, making it hardly 
legible, has been added the signature COLE.—B.M.—Mr. 
Stanley Anderson—Mr. C. Dodgson. 
Exhibited, Society of Twelve, 1910 (No. 30). 


9.—FOUR HEADS OF FREDERICK HALNON, SCULPTOR. 
The four heads are all placed near together: two at the 
top of the plate, the first nearly in profile to the right, 
the second nearly full face but looking to the right; the 
third, lower down, at the right side, in profile to left; the 
fourth, in the middle of the plate, almost full face, but 
looking a little to the left and upwards. To left of this 
last head we read HALNON and to right of it COLE. 
Dry-point. 11% x 92 in. 
The artist tells me that there was a first state of this plate 
with one head only, but the clue that he gave me for finding 
it has led to nothing, and I can only quote the statement 
without verifying it. All the states described have been 
examined. 
I.—Only the first two heads are put in, on an otherwise 
blank plate; the second, especially, very unfinished, the 
right eye being hardly indicated.—Mr. C. Dodgson. 
IJ.—The second head much more finished; the others 
still not begun.— Mr. H. J. L. Wright. 
IlI.—The third and fourth heads put in; signed. The 
hair of the first head is still light, and the modelling on the 
cheek incomplete. There is some indication of the right arm 
belonging to this first portrait, and of the neck and lapels 
of the coat of the fourth one. To the right of this last head 
and above it, between the first and second heads, are white 
patches.—Mr. S. Image. 
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10. 


IV.—Both the spaces mentioned are filled with very 
vigorous shading which extends beneath the chin of the 
third head almost to the signature. There is more modelling 
On tne frst, third and fourth heads. The finest state.— 
Mr. Stanley Anderson. (Pl. X.) 

V.—Much of the work on the lower half of the plate 
burnished out. The shading to right of fourth head much 
reduced. Before the name HALNON.—V.A.M. 
VI.—HALNON inserted. Within the irregular O of COLE 
a neater and smaller O has been drawn; the E has also 
been retouched.—Mr. C. Dodgson—Mr. S. Image—The 
late Sir Cyril Jackson, K.B.E. 

Exhibited, Society of Twelve, 1910 (No. 31). 


mou rere kPETUAL. 

Three nude figures, the details of which are indistinct, are 
placed side by side, their heads hardly visible at the top 
of the plate. The first figure is drawn from the back; 
the second is turned somewhat to the left, but the head is 
thrown back and looks upward; the third figure is en- 
veloped in long hair. In the left lower corner is the word 
MOP teaiceine tie right lower corner PERPETUAL. 
Dry-point. 67 <4@ in. 
WoneMowa very clear proof, printed in brown). Mr. S. 
image ibiack, dated) 1909). [he late Sir Cyril Jackson, 
Ibs ithe title partly effaced and.altered with the pen, 
dated 1910). 


11— HEAD OF A GIRL. 


A large head, highly finished, in three-quarter face to the 
right, fills most of the plate. The background on the right 
is shaded with irregular vertical lines. 

Dry-point. 6 X93 in. 
Two proofs. The artist writes: “I think there was one 
proof and one trial proof.”’ The only proof seen, probably 
the second state, is in my own collection.—C. D. 


1910 


Peo ivi ani? OF Mk. A, J, GODBY. 


Half-length, full face, pointing with his right hand to a 
Rembrandt etching which he holds in his left hand. 
Dry-point. 11g «942 in. 
Eight states, seven of which are trial proofs on old paper. 
I.—Before the panes of glass in the window. The head 
amide fands dark, in contrast to the coat, which is white. 
One proof.—B.M. 

I1.—Panes, alternately rectangular and octagonal, inserted 
inpetnes window. Lhe coat shaded. Prints, book and 
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magnifying glass inserted on the table. Over the head is 
a white space. Two proofs.—B.M.—V.A.M. 

III.—Little altered. Zigzag lines added above the head 
and across a white space to right of head, 14 to 13 in. from 
right side of plate. One proof—B.M. 

IV.—Additional work on window and curtain to right of it. 
Before a number of thin, vertical lines, chiefly about } in. 
apart, added on the light space of the wall above the head 
and to right of it. One proof.—B.M. 

V.—With these lines, but before some similar oblique lines, 
left to right, close together, across the right-hand portion 
of this space. One proof.—Mr. H. J. L. Wright. 
VI.—Much of the work on head, coat and background 
reduced. New work added on coat above right hand, and 
elsewhere. General effect rather light. One proof, on yellow 


paper.—B.M. 
VII.—General effect dark ; window and curtain invisible ; 
face and right hand remain light. Vigorous = strokes 


across table hide book and magnifying glass and part of 
the prints. Many new lines, both vertical and horizontal, 
on the coat. One proof.—Mr. Stanley Anderson. 
VIII.—The plate reduced to 3$x2?#in., leaving only the 
head. Four impressions.—B.M. 





13—HEAD OF MR. STANLEY ANDERSON. 


The head, looking upward, three-quarter face to left, occu- 
pies the right-hand half of an oblong plate. 

Dry-point. 6% x 943 in. 
I.—The head, surrounded by a network of lines, is other- 
wise isolated, the left half of the plate being quite empty. 
One wmpression, dark brown, very rich in burr. 

II.— Little altered, but the features are more defined and the 
hair has been raised at the top of the head ; there are many 
faint lines, slanting from left to right, to right of it, and 
three long thin lines, slanting from right to left across a 
space which was previously blank under the chin. There 
are three curved scratches on the left half of the plate. 
One impression, very dark brown. 

IIlI.—More additions to the hair ; the left ear drawn ; fresh 
work under the chin. In the left half of the plate are now 
three small male heads, close together, two placed above the 
third. One impression, black. 

IV.—The three small heads burnished out, traces remaining ; 
the principal head unaltered. One impression, black. 

The four proofs described, printed by Mr. Anderson himself, 
and presented to him by the artist, are the only impressions 
of this plate that exist. 
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14.—GROUP OF FIGURES. 

A tall, seated woman, nude but for drapery round the 
waist, bends forward to the left with hair hanging from 
her head, almost concealed between the arms. These rest 
on the head of a child standing, with right leg raised upon 
a stone, in profile to the right. Over the back of the bent 
figure are seen the head and left arm of a girl. 

Etching. 4x4 48 in. 
Two impressions seen, both signed and dated 1910 in ink, 
in the collections of the late Sir Cyril Jackson, K.B.E., and 
of Mr. R. A. Walker. The latter is heavily retouched with 
lead pencil. 

15.—_NENETTE. 

Three studies of a girl’s head, to right, full face and to left, 
close together on the same level. 

Dry-point. 6% x 9F in. 
I.—Dimensions as stated. The head facing r. is removed 
from the head facing to the front by an interval of 14 in. 
There is a clear space round the heads and the remainder 
of the plate is blank, save for a few scratches, except that 
towards the lower left corner the word NENETTE (or 
NINETTE ?) is engraved, rather indistinctly, in reverse.— 
Mr. Stanley Anderson. 

Ii.—The head facing to r. has been effaced, and engraved 
again, touching the next head. Both of the other heads 
have been retouched. Beneath the middle head is engraved 
a nude figure of a man leaning over to the left, his head 
between his arms ; near the legs of the man is a half-length 
figure of a woman.—Mr. Stanley Anderson (impression cut 
to 4x6 in.).—The late Sir Cyril Jackson, K.B.E. (complete ; 
all three heads, but especially those in the middle and to 
right, retouched with pen and ink. The MS. signature is 
dated 1910). 

IiJ—The plate now measures 4fin. by 6{in. All three 
heads retouched and surrounded by a loose network of 
lines. The burr removed from the nude figure, the outlines 
of which remain visible, though cancelled by some strong 
slanting lines. Near the lower r. corner is now the title 
NENETTE in distinct capital letters—-Mr. Stanley 
Anderson. (Pl. IX.)—Mr. W. P. Robins. 

162 sfUDY OF THE HEAD OF MR. W. P.-ROBINS. 
The artist has informed me that he engraved a large dry- 
point head of W. P. Robins. Mr. Robins also remembers 
that such a portrait was done while both he and Cole were 
at the Goldsmiths’ College. He thinks that only one or 
two proofs were printed, and they may have been destroyed. 
I have not been able to hear of a proof now in existence. 
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Pl. L—JOHN CLERK OF ELDIN. (a) Etpin House, L.62 
(6) Cricuton Castie, L.41 II 


Size of the original etchings: (a) 28 x 3% inches; (b) 34% inches 
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THE ETCHINGS OF JOHN CLERK 
OF ELDIN 


Dye. LUMSDEN 


SJONSIDERING the wide-spread interest in 
#4 etching which has steadily grown for many 
AYA years, it seems curious that such a man as 
Bre— 6 John Clerk of Eldin should have escaped 
notice. 

Some of the later Scots—those of the early 19th 
century—have received recognition, and it has been 
generally implied that they were the pioneers of the art 
in Scotland. Perhaps this is partly accounted for by 
the fact that the earlier artist was not a professional : 
partly because his own fine impressions of the plates 
have, till now, seldom been seen. Some time ago I was 
turning over a few folios of old prints bequeathed to the 
Scottish National Gallery in the hope of finding some- 
thing of interest which might have escaped notice, and, 
in one of them, a few dilapidated proofs struck me as out 
of the ordinary. One of these was a remarkable etching 
of an old Edinburgh Gate, by John Runciman (circa 
1764) while the rest proved to be by his contemporary 
and probable acquaintance, Clerk of Eldin. 

The next step was the finding of two volumes of 
Clerk’s work in the Signet Library, published in 1825 and 
1855 respectively by the amateur society known as 
the Bannatyne Club. The first issue contains only 
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twenty-eight plates—all that were then known to exist, 
but amongst these are many of the best. Lord Eldin, the 
etcher’s son, afterwards unearthed a number more which 
caused a second publication to be made of some eighty 
plates in all, including those previously issued. These 
last are naturally more worn, but in any case both 
editions were very poorly printed. When one compares 
them with those of the artist’s own printing one does 
not wonder that they have been considered of little value. 

Bublowtlererore snlecessary. to see Clerk's own proofs 
before forming an opinion as to his importance in the 
history of British etching. Soon after examining these 
volumes I found myself in the British Museum and 
learnt that Mr. Dodgson had also become interested in 
an important set of early proofs recently acquired for 
the Print Room. This set includes examples of the four 
large plates which had been lost before 1825 (Nos. 86, 
87, 93 and 94). 

Finally, it occurred to me that the an head of the 
family—Sir George Clerk, Bart.—might possess some of 
the etchings ; and, upon enquiry, this turned out to be 
so. Indeed, there existed an almost complete set of the 
trial proofs of the majority of the plates ; unfortunately 
not including the four just mentioned. It is from these, 
supplemented by those in the Museum, that I have 
compiled the following catalogue. 

From the Bannatyne Club, 1855, p. x1, we learn that 
Clerk kept a complete record of his plates “... . or 
Register of the time which my copper plates were bit 
with the Aqua fortis.’’ This was once in the possession 
of his friend, J. Gibson Craig, Esq., of Riccarton, and I 
hope, some day, it may come to light. The editor 
informs us that there were 104 plates, but that some of 
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the earliest were not considered by the etcher as 
worthy of inclusion. As my list reaches a total of 108 
(including copies from other artists), we may be sure 
that there can be but few still missing. 

John Clerk, the seventh son of the second baronet 
(afterwards Baron Clerk) was born at Penicuik on 
December 10th, 1728. In 1753 John married a sister 
of the famous Adam brothers. Their son, who became 
an advocate (afterwards Lord Eldin), has often been 
confused with Clerk of Eldin his father. His name was 
also John; and I believe a set of prints now in the 
British Museum (mostly copies) were really his and not 
by Clerk of Eldin. 

It is suggested that Paul Sandby, while on a northern 
tour, taught Clerk the actual technique of etching. The 
first efforts are ascribed to the year 1770, but I have 
found no plate dated prior to 1772 (Nos. 22-24). By 
1780 he was absorbed in the study of naval tactics and 
his etching was dropped.’ There is no certain date later 
than 1778 (No. 94), though No. 76 (The Old Tower, 
Leith) bears a“ J. C. 82,’ which may be a date, but which 
I prefer to consider the number of the plate in accord- 
ance with his very usual practice. 

I have attached considerable importance to the evolu- 
tion of the signature, in an endeavour to place these 
plates chronologically. In No. 3 we find a large, clumsy 
“J. C.” rather like a capital W. Then comes a series 
in which the letters form an endless monogram, the C 
crossing the J. In Nos. 27 and 29 the J and € no longer 
join at the top, and after these—beginning with the 
plates of Elan Stalker—the letters cross but are formed 

1 Clerk lived for many years after ceasing to etch. Latterly he was much 
with his son in Picardy Place, Edinburgh, but died at Eldin, May 10, 1812. 
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by separate strokes. The change coincides with the 
date 1773. This continues till No. 70, Borthwick from E., 
which I have placed with the smaller plates of the same 
subject dated 1776, though it may well be later. It is 
signed “ C. E.’’ Finally, on two plates, No. 89, Dalkeith, 
undated, and No. 92, Haddington, 1777, we find 
J. E.,” though “ J. C.”’ reappears on the single dated 
plate of 1778, the rare Crossraguel Abbey. 

The known copies after other etchers are placed 
together at the end—they have no artistic value—and 
this will easily account for the discrepancy between 
those plates numbered by the artist himself and their 
position in the catalogue, e.g., Lochmaben Castle (No. 80) 
becomes No. 74. 

In order to give Clerk his due it must be remembered 
that there was no native tradition worthy the name in 
this country. The only artist of originality who had 
used (or was using ') the copper in Britain was Gains- 
borough, and it is unlikely that his plates were known to 
the Scotsman. The influences which came to him were 
entirely foreign, principally those of Claude and Zeeman 
grafted upon certain technical tricks presumably derived 
from Hollar. But though Hollar’s mannerism of sug- 
gesting distant wooded hillsides by mechanical round 
forms, and also his habit of inscribing titles in the sky, 
were followed by Clerk, there is a romanticism in the 
work of the Scot felt in all but the earliest, most tentative 
efforts, which gives him an importance, in my opinion, 
far greater than that of many a professional whose 
draughtsmanship was more impeccable: a quality 
entirely lacking in the accomplished but prosaic plates 
of the Bohemian. 

+ Gainsborough’s important plates are undated but are probably late. 
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Pl. VI—JOHN CLERK OF ELDIN. (a) Trees AND BuILDINGs wiTH A Low Tower. L.56 
(6) SHerrIFF Hatt. L.65 


Size of the original etchings: (a) 17% x 3 inches; (b) 248 x 3 inches 


Again, although Clerk began by taking his figures and 
trees from Claude—in one later plate (No. 73) even 
lifting the entirely alien goats from The Dance by the 
Waterside into his foreground—yet he used his own eyes 
and the essential motif of his etching was always the 
architecture and landscape of his native country. The 
results, in their ensemble, were invariably Scottish, 
never Italian. 

No one, knowing the Lothians, could for a moment 
fail to recognize how intimately Clerk has recorded the 
particular character of the country in such plates as 
Hill-head, near Lasswade (No. 85) and the Farm-heuse 
of Kersewell (No. 46). 

Rembrandt and Weirotter he also studied to some 
extent, but the etcher who seems to have influenced him 
most in his many seascapes was Zeeman. To this 
Dutchman he may also owe the foundation of his 
architectural draughtsmanship, which in such a splendid 
plate as Durham (No. 47) foreshadows the art of Meryon 
(whose model was also Zeeman) and of Muirhead 
Bone. 

To combine Claude and Zeeman was, after all, not 
difficult, as behind the technical characteristics of both 
was the same master etcher, Callot. 

Clerk attained to an extraordinary technical pro- 
ficiency in etching proper, particularly in his long series 
of plates hardly larger than a visiting card. Of these 
Sheriff Hall and Lauriston Castle (Nos. 65 and 64) are 
two of the finest. But, although continually re-working 
—often disastrously—with the dry-point, his under- 
standing of this tool was not to be compared with the ~ 
certainty shown in drawing through the wax and in 
biting. Pure dry-point there is none. In tone-biting 
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he experimented from the beginning, but never with 
success because he either did not know of, or failed to 
apply, a suitable resin or asphaltum ground. Neither 
were his two tentative essays in soft-ground more success- 
ful: one, the Old Tower, Letth (No. 77), being re-worked 
in etching and drypoint. 

For this reason I am inclined to doubt the authorship 
of the one little plate (No. 38), which shows signs of 
having been properly aquatinted. I have seen no proof 
earlier than 1825, and as it was printed at the time of, 
but not included in, the Bannatyne Club issue, it may 
have been by Lord Eldin. 

Historically, Clerk must take a definite and not un- 
important place as a pioneer in this country. Aesthe- 
tically he is entitled also to no mean position. He had 
individuality, and the records of his own neighbourhood 
unmistakably smack of the soil, a quality only arrived 
at when the etcher really loves his subject, and is also a 
genuine artist, though not necessarily a very accom- 
plished one. 

Unlike his contemporary, Lord Aylesford,t whose 
work was the outcome of a close study of Rembrandt, 
Clerk always endeavoured to “‘ compose ”’ his subjects 
after the Italian manner. In doing so he took con- 
siderable liberties with topography and framed his castles, 
etc., with trees which in all likelihood were never there. 
By this means he often secured very happy results, 
but if a number of such plates are seen together the 
artifice becomes too apparent. On the other hand, his 
appreciation of aérial perspective was remarkably keen. 
The vessels, for instance, in the engagement off St. 
Andrew’s (No. 53) are really distant. His knowledge of 


4 See Print COLLECTOR’S QUARTERLY, Vol. XI., No. 3, October, 1924. 
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ships is evident in all such plates, and his drawing often 
superb. Yet when attempting the human figure he 
seems to have abandoned the testimony of his own eye- 
sight and to have relied upon the records of others. 
Hence his failure. 

The figures which are alive are the exceptions ; the 
majority suggest an entire lack of interest in human 
form on the part of their maker. When a landscape 
appeared to demand the presence of some living creature, 
one was introduced—nearly always in the right place— 
but as often as not appropriated from another artist’s 
work. His drawing of horses occasionally shows obser- 
vation, yet in one of the latest plates—-Haddington—the 
animal which does duty for a steed is so bad that it 
utterly destroys an otherwise good plate. 

Even though this plate were etched from a very early 
drawing (as inscribed), or from Sandby (as suggested in 
the Bannatyne Club notes), it is curious that the mature 
etcher should have been content to reproduce such a 
hopeless piece of drawing. 

My intention, however, was not to pick out the weakest 
points of these interesting plates—after all, the figure 
was not Clerk’s affaire—but rather to try to do belated 
justice to a notable figure in the early infancy of the art 
in this country. 

Clerk’s outlook was wide, and I am convinced that, 
both technically and artistically, some few of his finest 
plates entitle him to a definite and permanent place 
amongst the etchers who count. 
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BEICHINGS BY JOHN CLERK OF ELDIN 
, (1728-1812) 


B.C.=Bannatyne Club. * B.C. 1825 issue of Clerk’s etchings. 
+ B.C. 1855 issue of Clerk’s etchings. Cy — Centre wl —lettera—nie hte 


t1.—ADAM’S TOWER. E. 3444 in. 
A broad, round tower c. at the end of a high wallr., a treel., lit from r. ; 
over-bitten. 

¥2.—CASTLE ON LOCH ORR. E.& A. 384X4% in. 
A ruined tower, surrounded by trees beyond a battlemented wall. 
In 1. foreground a sailing-boat. Lit from1. 


3.—ROSLIN (First PraTtE). E.& D. 34X44, in. 
The Castle (lit from 1.) reaches right across plate. Extreme l. a tall 
tree beneath which two figures. In upper r. corner a large ‘‘ J. C.” 
I.—Before dry-point. IIl.—Dry-point added. 


4.—ARTHUR’S SEAT. E. & D. 34x4#in. 
Two donkeys (one ridden), followed by a man, cross foreground from 
r. tol. Two men stand 1. A tree r., above which is the monogram 
eal fen eet 
I.—Etching only. II.—Dry-point tone added. 


5.—ROSLIN (SEconp Pirate). E. & D. 344} in. 
No tree to 1., Castle (lit from 1.) is farther from spectator. 
I.—Sky is blank. II.—Sky added, and whole reinforced by dry- 
point. 
fo DSCAnh ey LUE TWO MEN CONVERSING. E. & D. 
3% X44 in. 
A tall towered building 1. In distance a hill beyond a loch. 
I.—The sky is blank. Hill very openly etched. II.—Sky added r. 
Hill and foreground closely worked with light dry-point. 
7.—DAIRSIE (First Puate). E. 4X42 in. 
A bridge over a stream. On far bank: House 1., church r. Fore- 
ground : Two mounted figures r.c., tree l. . 
Te:—DAIRSIE (Seconp Prater). E: & D. 185% in. 
Left half same as No. 7, r. half includes two thatched cottages and 
trees. 
I.—Etching only. II.—Reinforced with dry-point. 
J CASELE ON A BILE AND DISTANT TOWN (First Pate), 
con Ls qf X348in. (Etched surface.) 
Castler., talltreel. Between distant sea. J.C. lower margin l. of c. 
I.—No dry-point. II.—Whole re-worked with dry-point. III.— 
More dry-point added ; e.g., lights on bushes to gin. from 1. margin 
are now covered. 
10.—A CASTLE ON A HILL AND DISTANT TOWN (SEconp PLATE). 
BK, & D. 2 5-3 in. 
J. C. upper 1. margin. 
I.—Dry-point added on trees and castle to r. II.—On central clumps 
of bushes. III.—On foreground and bushes under tree 1. IV.—On 
tall tree itself 1. 
(it wD REE IN A CLIRCLE. -E. & D,- Diam. 12 in. 
Beyond the tree a distant castle on an island (EJan Stalker ?). 
12.—A MANSION WITH A HILL BEYOND. E. $xX1% in. 
Plate irregular, 4 in. margin at foot blank. Hillside to 1. above house. 
(Lithographed B.c, 1855). 
713.—ADAM’S HUT. E.& A. 24x37 in. 
Plate extremely irregular ; 3 in. margin at foot. 
I.—A white house c. overhung by tall trees to 1., a road r. beyond 
which more trees. Line only. I1I.-—Tone-biting added over all but 
lower sky c. 
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+14._DALHOUSIE CASTLE (First Puate), E. 3X4 im. 
The Castle (lit from 1.) c. surrounded by trees beyond a high wall. 
Tor. a tall tree, 1. a pack-pony moving 1. tor. 
I.—Lightly and equally bitten. 1II.—All re-drawn. Parts heavily 
bitten. 

*+15.—DALHOUSIE CASTLE (SEcoND Pirate). A. 3X4 in. 
The darks in No. 14 are here merely greys. The pack-pony moves 
from.) tor. 
I.—The tone is heavy and equal. II.—Tone unequally rubbed down. 


416.—TREES WITH DISTANT CHURCH. E. & D. 34xXd% 10. 
Beneath two large trees a man, woman and baby r. Churchl. J.C. Le 
upper corner. 

I.—-Church roof and field (above tree shadow) are white. Dry-point 
burr rich. II.—Roof and field shaded. 


#+17.—DUMBARTON CASTLE FROM WEST. E. & D. 4§xX114 in. 
The castle rock r. of c. at the mouth of a river flowing into the distant 
Clyde. }in. margin at ends. (Drawing for this, 1769, “‘ one of the 
first plates,”’ B.C.) 

*+18.—DUDDINGSTON LOCH. E. 148 <5 in. 

In foreground c. a two-horsed, two-wheeled cart and man. Above 
these, beyond the lock, the Church. Lightly bitten. 


19.—A CASTLE IN A VALLEY. E. 3% x44 in. 
An avenue 1. leading to a castle-crowned hill c. A road r. with covered 
waggon, cottages, etc. High hills in distance. A ragged # in. margin 
all round ‘‘ stopped-out ”’ before biting. 


+20. —-CLACKMANNAN TOWER (First Pate). E. & D. 1§X2 in. 
In foreground, below the tower, aman. L.a tree. Kaint 9). Giupper 
1. margin. ; 
I.—Before monogram. Top of tree 1. is } in. from upper edge. II.— 
Tree extended to top and 1. edges with dry-point. 

{21.—LOCHEND.» Big x1 48 in. 
In foreground two figures 1. two trees, T., the house beyond the loch. 
L.—Sky. clear, (LI-=s5y disfigured with heavy diagonal strokes. 


+22.ROSYTH CASTLE. E. & A. 24% x5 in. 
The castle c. at the end of a peninsula. Two horsemenr. Two sailing- 
boats and ship 1. 
I.—Lightly bitten. II.—Sky reinforced with tone-biting. Upper l. 
corner ‘‘ Castle where Oliver Cromwell’s mother was born—I fees 


423.—PART OF EDINBURGH FROM THE KING’S PARK. EB. & D.- 
245% in. 
Upper margin r. title and ‘‘ J. C. 1772.” 
I.—Etching. II.—Dry-point on foreground. III.—Dry-point on 
distance. 

*+24.—SALISBURY FROM WILTON PARK. E. & D. 4%X6% in. 
Cathedral in distance c. Tall trees r.; beneath, two figures. “ alee (Ome 
upper r. sky. (1772 written on one proof.) 

I.—Lightly bitten. Faint dry-point r. foreground. II.—Whole 
strongly re-bitten. III.—Heavy dry-point on top branches. 
+25.—KIRKLISTON.. B.D: 14x24 in. 
Title and ‘“‘ J. C.’’ upper margin c. 
I.—Before dry-point. II.—Dry-point added on trees. 
+26.—BLACK NESS CASTLE. E.. 14 221m: 
Title and “‘ J. C.”’ upper margin 1. 
+27.—THE QUEEN’S FERRY (SOUTH QUEENSFERRY). E.1%xX3 Bin. 
Title upper margin]. “ J. C.”’ upper ©. corner. 

*+28,—VIEW OF EDINBURGH. E. 615392 
On upper margin 1. “ View of Salisbury Craigs Arthur’s Seat Edin- 
burgh Wright’s houses Castle.” 
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*+29,—CRAIGMILLAR CASTLE FROM S.W. E. 63 x94 in. 
‘“ J.C.’ outside upper marginallinel. Castle 1. it from r. The Forth 
between trees r. In foreground two horses l., two men with dogs r. 
I.—Left and top marginal lines double. II.—Marginal line now single. 


+30.—CLACKMANNAN TOWER (Seconp Pirate). E. 1a X3% in. 
Title upper 1. corner. Cottages 1. Tower on hill r. 
+31.—RAVENSHEUCH. E. 1§xX3t in. 
Title upper 1. corner. Full-rigged ship r. of rock and castle. 


+32,—CASTLE OF ELAN STALKER (First PiatE). E. lie x3¥e in. 
‘“ J.C.” upperl. corner. ‘‘ Castle of Elen Stalker belonging to Campbel 
of Airds’”’ upper r. margin. 
*4+33.—CASTLE OF ELAN STALKER (Srconp Pirate). E. 6% X i 
“J.C. 1773’? upper 1. corner. Title lower 1. margin preceded by dry- 
point, ‘‘ Cstle’* in early proofs. 
#434.—PEMBROKE-CASTLE. E. 3X6¥% in. 
In foreground, exactly beneath a tall, central, round tower, two men 
gesticulating. Sky heavily etched. 

+35. —DUNSTAFFNAGE. E. 1% X5in. 
A castle on an island or peninsula. In r. distance a ship, 1. a cutter 
under sail. Extreme 1. tall trees. + in. margin at ends. 


+36.—CASTLE DUART, MULL (First Prate). E. 1X57 in. 
A castle, lit from r., on a promontory r. of c. On a loch beyond 1. a 
brig and smaller vessel. Distant hills. in. margin at ends. 


37.—CASTLE DUART, MULL (Sreconp Prate). E. 1§X38% in. 
The central part of No. 36. The brig is not included. 


38.—A MOUNTAIN TORRENT. E. & A.“ ig x2een. 
Foreground: a stream splits up into two falls. Distance: c.a building 
on a cliff. 
+39.—ROSLIN (TuirpD Pirate). E. 1% X3 % in. 
Title upper 1. corner. The Abbey c. A dense bank of trees r. 


#440,—CRICHTON CASTLE FROM N.E. E. 4% x64 in. 
Title and ‘“‘ J. C. 1773’ upper r. sky. (Wrongly dated 1779 B.C.). 
I.—Light horizontal dry-point strokes across lower sky. Spaces 
between foliage 1. wide. II.—Dry-point in sky removed. Foliage 
spaces nearly filled in. 
41.—CRICHTON CASTLE FROM N-W. -E-33 x45) 00. 

The Castle, lit from r., on a hill c. Trees to upper margin tr. In 
foreground a road with two figures exactly below castle. Heavily 
bitten. I.—Extra }in. lower margin towards 1. on which title and 
“J.C.” Lightly bitten. II.—Margin removed. 


*#+42.—LINCLUDEN ABBEY. E. & D. 33X6$in. 
‘“The Colledge Dumfries’? upper 1. corner. I.—Foreground road 
white. II.—Road shaded. Whole heavily re-worked in etching and 
dry-point. 

*+43.—GLASGOW. E. 34X5#f in. 
Title and “‘ J. C.1773 ” upperl. corner. A large round tower r. Woman 
riding donkey and man (crossing r. tol.) c. 


#444, -CAMBUSKENNETH ABBEY. E. 34X5§ in. 
Title and “ and Stirling. J. C. 1773’ upper margin 1. of c. The Abbey 
stands in r. foreground. 
*+45.—DUNFERMLINE. E. 4X6% in. 
Title in lower margin 1. ‘‘ J. Clerk 73’’ r. Heavy mass of trees 1. 
Road c. on which a cart. Distant Abbey above. 
*+46.—FARM-HOUSE OF KERSEWELL. E. & D. -4X OF in. 
Title and 1773 (3 reversed) upper margin, 1. Pentland hills r. of house 
and trees. I.—Sky r. and c. blank. II.—Dry-point, ruled sky and 
touches r. and c. foreground. Above r. end of farm a break in lines 
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of sky. I1J.—Break in sky filled in. (This addition worn in late 
proofs). 

*747.—DURHAM.. BY 7ix 112 in; 
gin. margin at foot. The Cathedral surrounded by woods. R. 
foreground figures and cattle. I.—West tower, Eastern transept, 
etc., white. II.—These towers shaded horizontally, the town wail 
vertically. 

*748.=-PONT Y PRY DD (BRIDGE FOF BEAUTY.) ‘Bs 4 il iine 
A single arch spans the plate “‘ J. C.” top r. corner. I.—Distant hill- 
side cleanly etched in close round tree forms. II.—This rubbed down. 
I1I1.—Trees extreme r. raised from 1} in. to if in. from etop el ve 
‘‘ Pont tu te pryth i Wales, 140 ft. span” upper 1. sky. V.—Distant 
conical hill c. shaded horizontally on r. 

t49.—ARTHUR’S SEAT, FROM LOCHEND (First Prate), E. 18x23 in. 
Study for part of No. 50. Beyond a loch a house 1, the bill a. A: 
sailing-boat c. I.—An extra } in. margin to ]. II.—Margin removed. 


*+50.—ARTHUR’S SEAT, FROM LOCHEND (Seconp PLATE) E. 8 X154-in. 
Upper ]. margin ‘‘ The Hill of Arthur’s Seat and Town of Edinburgh 
from Loch End J.C. 1774.” 4 in. lower margin blank. 


151.—NORTH QUEENSFERRY. E. 3%5 X74 in. 
“J. C.1774”’ and title upperl. margin. I.—Plate irregular 3 7 (r) x 74. 
Work on sky does not reach upper edge. II.—Margins straightened 
leaving no space beyond etched work in sky. 

752.—LEITH FROM THE WEST. BE. 34 X 10% in. 


Title in upper sky, r. A breakwater extends across lower half of 
plate from r. tol. At its head a large flag. 


153.—ST. ANDREW’S FROM THE WEST. E. 3% X 108 in. 
In upper sky 1. ‘‘ A view of St. Andrew’s from the West with the 
sea combat of the Dolphin and Solbay with the Bellile French frigate 
75? J.C.” (Doubtfully dated B.C., VIG =7): 


*154.—PERTH BRIDGE (arter JoHn RUNCIMAN ?),. EB. 38x54 in: 
In lower margin 1. ‘‘N 70 Perth Bridge with a Tower in Gowery’s 
Garden J.C. 1775” and x:** J. Rodeos 


*t55.—CLACKMANNAN TOWER FROM S.W. E. & D. 4x6 % in. 
sin. margin at foot. In it ‘‘ No. 79” and title Lee alee wey ree cena 
Additional dry-point in foreground and on trees. 


56.—TREES AND BUILDINGS WITH A LOW TOWER. BE. & AS 
lex. 
A bank of tall trees 1. Clump of trees 1. of c. Two buildings and 
round tower r. of c. Upper sky tone-bitten. 


$57.—COLZEAN CASTLE. E. 14X34 in. 


ii 
A heavily wooded island crowned by the castle. A shipr. ‘‘ Collean ”’ 
upper r. sky. 

$58.—CASTLE OF LOCH LEVEN. E. 12%x8tin. 

Title upper sky c. A woman hanging clothes r. foreground. 
159.—BLAIRADAM. E. 14 x8tin. 

Upper 1. corner ‘‘ J.C.’ and five-pointed star. Upper margin ec. 

ep isetin. 

+60.—MELVILLE MILNE. E. & D. 2}x8f£ in. 

Upper r. corner ‘‘ Melville Milne from Eldin J.C.’ I.—Distant trees 
in outline only. II.—Distance re-worked. Road 1. shaded. Dry- 
point added. 

~61.—CRAIGMILLAR (Seconp Prats). E. 2 XS in. 

Upper 1. corner ‘“‘ Craig Millour.’”’ 

{62._-ELDIN HOUSE. E. 22x3 in. 

Left foreground, two large trees. Mid-distance c., two more trees, 
l. of which the house, and extreme r. a cottage. A stormy sky. 
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163.—DUMFRIES BRIDGE. E. 24 x3§in. é 
Mid-distance a bridge over a river. Tall dark trees on each side with 
dark foreground form a frame. Two men carrying staffs walking 
towards the bridge. 

{64.—LAURISTON CASTLE. BE, 240s in. 
yw in, margin at foot in which 1. ‘‘ Lauriston, to Mr. Taw 1276170. 


165.—SHERRIFF HALL.” -E. & DD. 28x34 
xin. margin at foot in which title. I.—Trees 1. lightly bitten. II,— 
Trees re-bitten heavily and closely, dry-point in foreground. 


{66.—THE EDDYSTONE.- EE. & D> 23 x38an. 
L. upper corner, title. R. upper corner ‘“‘ J. C. No. 72.” I.—Lightly 
bitten, some dry-point. II.—Sky and waves re-worked in dry- 
point. A streak of cloud points to the lantern from 1]. 


167.—MELVILLE CASTLE FROM ELDIN. E. 24x83 in. 
ws in. margin at foot in which]. title, r. ‘“‘ J. C. No. 74.” Sky ruled. 


+68.—BORTHWICK CASTLE (First Pirate). E. 243% in. 
Top 1. corner “‘ 76 Borthwick Castle.” 


{69.—BORTHWICK CASTLE FROM S.W. (Seconp Prats). E. 2A or i. 
Upper r. corner, title and ‘‘ N 77 J. C.” 
I.—Trees to r. reach only half-way up plate, work open. II.—Re- 
worked, dry-point. JIII.—Walls re-etched, horizontal lines. IV.— 
Trees r. raised within } in. of top. Re-bitten heavily. 


*t70.—BORTHWICK CASTLE FROM E. (Tuirp Puate). E. & D. 
4-4 X 62 in. 
Upper 1. corner ‘‘C. E. Borthwick.’’ Very close delicate etching. 
Some dry-point in foreground, 


+71.—VIEW NEAR EDINBURGH (FROM THE DEAN). E. 24x3# in. 
Upper 1. margin, title. The Castle rock in distance. 


72.—A ROAD BORDERED BY TREES. SG) E924 323m, 
Upper r. corner, ‘“‘ No. 78 1776 J. C.”” Probably mostly soft-ground. 
(Lithographed B. C. 1855.) 

173.—MELVILLE CASTLE. E. 44x62 in. 
L. lower margin ‘‘ Melvile Castle, seat belonging to Lord Advocate 
Dundas,”’ r, “ J. C.1776.”’ (6 reversed.) 
I.—Round tower on r. of house white on r. side. II.—This shaded 
vertically. Shadow side of house also strengthened. III.—Trees 1. 
re-bitten. Trees r. of above round tower scraped, forming a light. 


t74.—LOCHMABEN CASTLE. E. & D. 34x8}in. 

I.—L. upper corner ‘‘N 80 Lochmaben Catle,” r. upper corner 
‘* J. C. 1776.” Very lightly bitten. II.—‘‘ Catle’? reduced to “ Ca.’? 
Dry-point on foreground and second highest trees on island. III.— 
Bushes r. of c. foreground re-bitten heavily, also trees on island, etc. 
IV.—Island re-bitten. Dry-point reflections. V.—Horizontal dry- 
point lines on foreground. Dry-point extended #in. 1. of island. 
VI.—Water r. scraped forming light bank to r. shore; ‘‘ stle”’ replaced 
in dry-point. VII.—Dry-point 1. of island extended to plate edge. 


.—AN OLD CASTLE. E: 22 X3% in, 
Upper 1. margin “81.’’ A tower r. and more modern building beyond. 
Lightly bitten. 
t76.—OLD TOWER, LEITH (First Pirate). E. & D, 24 X 3 3 in. 
Upper r: comer title ands season 
I.—Sky blank. Some dry-point on waves, etc. II.—Stormy sky, 
more dry-point on waves. 
}77.—OLD TOWER, LEITH (Seconp Pratr). SG. E. D. 2}x8¢ in. 
Upper r. corner ‘*‘ Tower at Leith.”’ 
I.—Mostly soft-ground. II.—Sky and waves strengthened by dry- 
point, tower by etching. Sails added r. of tower. 
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+78.—STIRLING FROM KINNEILL. E. 34x8¥% in. 
Upper £. corner, title and 776) 1G. 
I.—Lightly bitten. II.—Foreground re-etched. III.—Whole re- 
etched too heavily. Lines run together. Vertical lines in r. sky. 


+79.—BOGHALL FROM BIGGAR. E. 3% x8} in. 
The castle (measuring 34 in.) c. surrounded by a moat and silhouetted 
against lightly-bitten, distant hills. 
I.—Before the ends of plate are straightened. IJ.—Ends straightened. 


+80.—ROTHESAY CASTLE, BUTE. E. & D. 3x8+tin 
Ruins on seashore c., r. and 1. small houses. L.a white cross. Fore- 
ground r., two men with oars. 
I.—Clouds cover sky. I1.—Clouds scraped down except in c. III.— 
Strong diagonal etching on shadow (r.) side of square tower. Much 
dry-point added. 

*7+81.—NEWARK (First Eee) .-& D. 38 X6# in 
Upper 1. corner * N. 53 (?) NEG to the Earl of Cassillis Apa Cr brake 
I. Etching, considerable white spaces in foliage of tree l. II. eis 
spaces lightly shaded. III.—Reworked heavily with dry-point. Fore- 
ground shadow envelops figure r. to the knees. 


*+82.—NEWARK (SEconp Prater). E. & D. 34, X64 in. 
Lowerr.corner ‘*‘ Newark, Lord Cassillis J. C.”’ 
I.—Etching only. II.—Dry-point on lower part of tree r. and woods. 
III.—Dry-point on castle. IV.—Dry-point on foreground noticeably 
under man to 1. of dog. 

**83.—RAVENSHEUCH CASTLE (Srconp Pirate). E. 68X10% in. 
A ruin rising from the sea. Between foreground and castle a cove into 
which a two-masted boat runs. Men lowering sails. In offing, 1. ships. 


*784.—CRAIGMILLAR CASTLE PROM] SS. ou) lak ee Acne) ee 
62 x 10 + in 
Irregular margin at foot and sides. Left lower corner title and ‘‘ 1777.” 
Lower r. corner, inside margin, ‘‘ J. C. 1776.” 


**+85.—HILL-HEAD, NEAR LASSWADE. E. & D. 6xX12in: 
js in. margin at top, 2 in. at foot. A mass of trees overhanging a high 
wall,l.c. Inside wall,l.ahouse. Outsideit cottagesc. Distant hills r. 
Foreground, a group of figures dancing to a fiddler. 


86.—DUMBARTON CASTLE FROM “BAST (Beers ol 2er- ms 
Proof (B.M.) cut. Lower 1. margin ‘““Dumbarton Castle looking 
down the River Clyde.”” Above ‘“‘ J. C.” 


87.—THE BAY OF LAMLASH. “E. “74x12 ia: 
Proof (B.M.) cut. Upperl. margin, ‘‘ J. C. Island and Bay of Lamlash 
im the island of Arran. 73 (6.1776 aeacee 


~88.—CASTLE KILCHURN. E. & D. 34x84 in. 
Upper 1. corner ‘‘ Castle Kilchurn, to the Earl of Breadalbin ’’ upper 
r. corner “J.C. 1777.’ Foreground heavily re-inforced by dry- 
point and tone-biting. 

**89.—DALKEITH FROM N.W. E. 52X12 in. P 
A ruled line leaves + in. margin at foot; less on other three sides 
Lower r. corner J. E. Whole in simple outline. On a road leading 
to distant village two men and woman with baby. Tall trees frame 
the view r. and if 

*90.—DUMFRIES. E. & D. 34x84 in. 
Title, lower 1. corner. View showing three church spires and bridge. 
I.—Very lightly bitten. Sky blank. IJ.—AIl re-etched. Horse and 
figures still white. JII.—Figures (except rider) shaded with dry- 
point, reflections in river. Left sides of churches shaded. IV.— 
Dry-point sky extending to third church from 1. Diagonal bitten lines 
on woman riding, etc. V.—Dry-point r. of top of middle spire 
removed. 
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*+91.—DUMFRIES FROM THE DOCK. E. & D. 2#x84 in. 
Upper 1. corner title and “ J. E. 1777.” I.—No dry-point. II.— 
All strengthened with dry-point except near church. III.—Church 
lightly shaded, 1. edge of plate straightened. 


T92._HADDINGTON. E. & D. 374x8}#in. 
Uippece.. comers Haddington 1757, sc. 1777 J. EE.” I.—Etching 


only. II.—Reflections of bridge in dry-point, etc. (Probably after 
Sandby. B.C.) 
( 


93:—LOCHLEVEN CASTLE FROM N.W. E. 58xX12in. (etched 


© 


surface). 
Lower 1. margin ‘‘ Loch Leven where Mary Queen of Scots was 

confined.” 
041.—ABBEY OF CROSSRAGUEL. E. 5%%X11% in. (etched surface). 
Lower 1. margin ‘‘ Abbey of Corseregle and Maybole in distance. 


pew incoe Dele L762)” 
Nos. 93 and $4 copied for 1855 issue B.C. Plates 6X12}in. and 
64 X 12 #8 in. respectively. 


PoaArES- NOT ORIGINAL 
G5.—-COMPOSTTION BASED ON CLAUDE’S “DANCE BY THE 
WATER-SIDE.” E. 2% x3 in. 
The composition is telescoped into quite a different design—really a 
variation on the theme. 


96.—FROM SAME. E. 34X44 in. 
More literal copy of half the design. 


7 APPER WELROTTER. (B.C) E. & D. 22% X47 in. 
A fort or castle on an estuary. Right lower margin ‘“ J. C.”’ 


98.—AFTER REMBRANDT. E. 1%x3¥% in. 
Upper 1. corner “ J. C.X RH.” C. thatched cottages, r. a monument. 


99.—AFTER WEIROTTER. E. 1,3 in. 
Thatched cottages against trees. Two seated figures c. foreground. 


100.—AFTER CALLENDER. E. 3%x5in. 
“Flash Macaroni 1748” upper 1. “Callender invt’’ lower 1. 


101.—SAME. E. 33x44} in. 
** John’s Coffee-house 1745’ upper 1., ‘‘ Callender invt’”’ lower 1. 
102.—SAME. E. 3% X24 in. 
“*Voluntier 1745’ upper r., ‘ Callender invt ”’ lower r. 
103.—SAME. E. 1%x3 in. 
Three studies of the heads in Nos. 100 and 101. 
104.—SAME. 34x2 in. 
‘“‘ Callender invt ”’ lower r. 
105.—AFTER? E. 3%x2#?in. 
A man leaning on a staff placed diagonally on the plate from r. to ]. 
Corners rounded. 


106.—AFTER? FE. 1% x1 in. 
Man’s head, full face in wig and cocked hat. Lightly bitten. 


167.—THE SAME SUBJECT. E. 1x1 in. 
More strongly bitten. Lower 1. corner the 5 pointed star device whicn 
appears in No. 59. 


DOUBEPUL 


108.—A RUINED ABBEY (?) ON THE COAST. E. 18x23} in. 
The building r., coast line 1. R. upper corner ‘* W.C.”’ (? by a brother). 
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HONORE "DAUMIER. Les Ecurtes p’AuaIas, from “ Histoire ancienne,’ 184]. 
H. & D. 1926. 


Size of the origina! lithograph 9? x 8} inches 
5 to) 4 & 
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Soviet lV HOGRAPHS OF THE PAST 
ome LHe FUTURE 


Pee OHN COPLEY 


N wan days we call lithography the Cinderella 
of the graphic arts, but the figure is false. 
It were truer to talk of an infant Hermes 
kicking his god-like legs over the cradle and 

running to round up the celestial cattle. Lithography 

is an art in its youth, with a great future before it ; 
but much of its youth has been mis-spent ; there has 
been too much cattle-lifting. Or still more truly is 
lithography the young Dionysus huddled in the thigh of 

Zeus to be protected from evil wills ; many such have 

surrounded it from its birth; but the days of its divine 

madness are ahead ; it is a god, and the world willingly 
or unwillingly will come to serve its rites and celebrate 
its mysteries. 

Among artistic mediums lithography is one of the 
youngest. It was born in Bavaria not a hundred and 
thirty years ago; and its path has not been a smooth 
one. Its very amiability and yielding grace have 
harmed it. Too often it has been frivolously played 
with and brutal people have bullied it, till at times it 
has seemed but “‘ a sorry jade,’ the commodity of the 
world. But it is a noble art and will come to noble uses. 
Its ascent may have been slow and obstructed, but its 


es 





D 4] 


maturity will be the richer for that and its future the 
more assured. 

When the art of engraving and etching upon copper 
plates was discovered it happened by good fortune that 
fine artists were attracted to its use, who led its steps 
in good ways. Mantegna in Italy and Diirer in Germany 
gave such a start to the new means that no doubts could 
possibly linger as to its artistic significance or the uses 
it should rightly serve. Etching was still young in 
years, though already full of wise achievement, when the 
miracle came that must come soon or late to all arts for 
their redemption: a great artist gave his genius to it 
and revealed fully its aptitudes; he pushed forth its 
bounds to their uttermost reach and tilled its fields, he 
rioted with its possibilities and broke down fetters and 
restraints; beyond the utmost throw of dreams he 
extended his demesne. 

This service Rembrandt did to etching. He found it a 
limited art ; he handed it to his successors an art de- 
veloped in every part; he discovered that ultimate 
ocean that marks its true and unalterable bounds. 
Many great etchers have worked since Rembrandt and 
in styles widely different from his, but always in their 
prints, diverse as they have been, the spirit of Rembrandt 
has been their control; what they added was com- 
paratively unessential, what they retained was of his 
essence ; once and for ever he had fixed the capacity of 
the craft. Etching is and must always be the art that 
Rembrandt made it. Now this thing has not yet hap- 
pened to lithography. Great artists have used it, but 
not yet the one great artist who will fix infallibly its 
proper place. 

Why did Rembrandt do for etching what no one has 
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yet done for lithography ? Certainly Rembrandt was a 
very great artist and he found in etching a medium suited 
to his temperament ; but Goya and Daumier were great 
artists too, and both seemed to work on the lithographic 
stone as though it were the manner to which they were 
born. Yet, while they made many splendid lithographs, 
they left the margins of the art as vague as before and 
its points fundamentally unadjusted. I believe the 
difference is in the perfect or imperfect relation of art 
to craft. Rembrandt handled every process of his 
copper plates. He left nothing to any assistant. He 
took nothing for granted. His vision always was of the 
final print to which wax, needles, gravers, ink, pressure, 
were the several and various means. In wielding his 
tools he was wholly possessed by the print as it would be 
pulled off on paper. Nothing intermediate distracted 
him. - Through every stage of the process, the golden 
glitter of lines, the smother of ink on the half-wiped 
plate, the limp soft-surfaced paper damped for the press, 
he saw the brilliant black-on-white print to which all 
was leading. This was indeed Blake’s Marriage of 
Heaven and Hell, the union of the spirit to the body, of 
intention with practice. It was the conjunction of 
art with craft. Rembrandt being a supreme artist and a 
fastidious craftsman, his medium and he became: one 
and indivisible. Etching with him entered wholly into 
its kingdom. 

That the same thing has not yet happened to litho- 
eraphy is not wholly the fault of the artists who have 
hitherto used it. The executive difficulties of lithography, 
if not greater than those of etching, are certainly more 
cumbersome ; the stones are heavy, the ink is desperately 
stiff and to roll it on to the drawing is a tiring job, the 
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mess of water that must slop about is unwelcome in a 
studio, and the press is a tough proposition to pull 
round. Artists shy away from these terrors, and leave 
the printing to printers. 

Lithography was not invented by an artist, but by 
an ingenious practician who delighted in developing its 
material capacities ; he gave it an acrobat’s body but 
not much mind or soul; he thought little about its 
application to art ; indeed Senefelder frankly used his 
discovery for printing plays and musical scores. When 
he did introduce it to some artists, it was to inferior 
ones who put it to bad use, chiefly imitating other 
mediums. He trained a class of skilled printers who were 
at the service of any artist who would try the medium ; 
and the earliest artists quickly worked out a method. of 
false finish, suited perhaps to reproductive work, but 
not in the creative spirit of lithography. Thus instead 
of the art and the craft fighting their way together so 
that vision forged use, and practice followed purpose, as 
is the way of healthy progress, a glib and fluent method 
worked by mechanics was found in full being by artists 
who wished to draw on stone, and an apparently mature 
but misleading way of working on it was before them, 
that must tempt them either to follow too well or to 
revolt against it unwisely. From this sprang two great 
evil tendencies in the use of lithography: to mechanical 
finish on the one hand, to ephemeral slightness and 
sketchiness on the other. 

The technique of lithography has been so fully and 
lucidly dealt with recently in THE PRINT COLLECTOR’S 
QUARTERLY by Mr. F. Ernest Jackson that it is needless 
for me to speak of it. It is a rather troublesome 
technique, but one that has most definite and 
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far-reaching capacities for an artist who knows it. Such 
knowledge is only to be bought by use. That man only 
can draw perfectly for a lithograph who has printed 
lithographs not once but many hundred times. It is 
not enough that he should have drawn upon stones and 
then after a lapse of time have received from a firm of 
printers proofs more or less resembling his drawings ; 
he must have acidulated and prepared his drawings and 
rolled them up and printed them, pulling many proofs 
of them and seeing what happens as they come, watching 
the darkening on the stone as he proceeds, the silvery 
opening-up of the work that he can induce by treatment 
with cider or acid, and the effects obtainable from stiff or 
softer ink, or both together, and all the thousand and one 
other matters of craft that are inherent in lithography. 
All this is not lightly arrived at. An old printer once 
said to me that to print lithographs you must be half 
artist and half navvy ; it was truly said. If you are 
wholly artist you may shirk the other half of the job, 
but you shirk it at your peril. 

The early creation of a class of skilful printers wrought 
a separation of the artist from the craftsman that had 
bad consequences. These printers knew their job and 
took pride in turning out work of a fine mechanical 
finish. Artists received the result as a marvel, though 
they only half liked it. They accepted a deferential 
attitude towards it. One half of the good lithography 
done in the mid-nineteenth century was really feeding 
the printer. The artists did what they were told to 
do; the printers did the rest. Those sensitive experi- 
ments that lead vision and execution to discover to- 
gether a right form, were forbidden. The artists never 
enquired, but worked and wondered. And the skilful 
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ADOLF VON MENZEL. Tue Bear Pit, from “ Versuche auf Stein mit Pinsel und 
Schabeisen.” 1851. Bock 404 


Size of the original lithograph 9% x 7? inches 
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printers licked their drawings into more and more 
exquisitely polished and brilliant and wholly un- 
sympathetic articles of commerce. Such _ portrait- 
draughtsmen as Devéria in France and Lane in 
England, landscapists like Bonington and Isabey, or 
Harding and Prout, and many other competent men, 
draw material for the printers. They made good 
drawings. Some of Isabey’s seas and harbours are of 
rare beauty ; Harding at his best is far removed from 
the drawing-book manner associated with his name, 
and shows himself a brave member of the great company 
of the English water-colour landscape school; but 
what left their hands was a very different thing from 
what appeared ultimately as plates in their books ; and 
the sense of this distance between their work and its 
outcome depressed them, just as happened to a famous 
organist who told me that when he played on too large 
an instrument the gulf between his touch on the key- 
boards and the sounds that came finally out of the 
pipes was too great for his artistic sense to bridge. 
Guidance thus passed at the start from the artist to 
the printer. Gradually the inevitable thing resulted. 
The canker of mechanic skill ate into the heart of the 
enterprise, and skill degenerated to cleverness and 
cleverness to machines, and the whole history of the 
commercialisation of lithography unrolled itself. 
Against this falling tide a few great artists stood 
resistant. It is to these few artists that I would point, 
as to those who support the real future of lithography. 
No one of them really understood the medium. Diffi- 
culties of printing prevented that absorption of the 
craft into their hearts that would have made them 
perfect lithographers, as Rembrandt was a _ perfect 
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etcher. None the less they achieved much. They were 
real lithographers. First among them stands Goya. 
He possessed already in a combination of etching and 
aquatint a medium suited to his genius, and which he 
understood ; but the new art of drawing on stoné 
crossed his path; he swallowed it with Gargantuan 
maw ; without doubt he was by nature a great litho- 
grapher, the greatest that we yet know. The prints 
that he made of bull-fights are so full of form that a 
sculptor might re-create them in bronze and never 
halt for the shapes; they have the very stench in 
them of blood and sand; the flutter of their crowds 
is hot and throbbing. Nothing but lithography could 
have done this so well. Goya shot, at first intention, 
into the heart of the craft. Could he have lived with 
his stones as Rembrandt lived with his plates, he 
would have wrought the miracle. At least he made 
a great start. 

Irom Goya the lead passed to Daumier. Where Goya 
made one lithograph Daumier made a hundred. He 
was, perhaps, the greatest artist who has ever drawn on 
stone ; veritably his was the lion’s claw. He had no 
truck with false finish or printers’ veneer. His sense 
of the plastic quality of the medium was clear in the 
method that he adopted early of modelling figures in 
clay, from which to draw. To the end he clung to 
massiveness. A few prints were made by Daumier, 
when the exigencies of journalistic art left him time 
to complete, which show how mightily he would have 
wielded the medium in happier circumstances. Such a 
print is the tragedy of La Rue Transnonain, superb in 
its sculpture-like form; the sharp perspective of its 
planes is rendered with the sheer physical joy that the 
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ODILON REDON. L’Homme, from “ Les Origines.” 1883. Mell. 52 


Size of the original lithograph rz X 84 inches 
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stone engenders. Again, in the prisoners in Sainte 
Pélagie he pushes to solid form ; nothing could be finer 
than the colour and life of its surfaces. Not often, 
however, could Daumier give the time needed by such 
prints as these. For the most part his work was done 
fast, and so treated as to be printed by thousands in 
newspapers. Even so Daumier left his mark upon 
lithography more deeply than did any other master. 
A drawing by him of some Chinamen carrying lanterns 
flashing against a dark background, or another of a 
family of French bourgeois walking in a cornfield, the 
sunlight glowing on the ripe grain and lighting up their 
ribands and garments, reveal, they and many others, 
the splendour with which Daumier met the demands of 
lithography. These two giants, Goya and Daumier, 
stand, like Pelmo and Antelao above the lagunes of 
Venice, two colossi guarding and guiding the birth of 
lithography. 

Another great artist worked in the medium with a 
curious and ingenious mind bent on exploring it and 
pushing back its barriers—Adolf Menzel. Much of his 
work was mere illustration, how magnificently drawn 
all the world knows, though not very significant of one 
medium or another; but his experiments with wash and 
a scraper were a notable step in discovery of what could 
be done on a stone. Scraping from a black ground and 
then working with a fine brush and a chalk point, 
Menzel wrought his work to great finish; he avoided 
any suspicion of looseness, obnoxious to his German 
mind, and he succeeded in keeping the fine edge of his 
draughtsmanship among the rich “ accidentalisms ”’ of 
the new medium. The wash method in lithography is 
always difficult, and perhaps will never become the 
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ODILON REDON. La Mort, from “ A Gustave Flaubert.” 1889. Mell. 97 


Size of the original lithograph 10 7 7? inches 
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common use in the medium; but its rich colour and 
lovely texture are so utterly of the nature of great 
lithographs and its support of a mass rather than a 
purely line treatment so characteristic, that its ex- 
ploitation by Menzel forms part of the foundation work 
Oleive rare. 

Fantin-Latour, Rops and Odilon Redon, in their 
several ways, were real lithographers. All Fantin’s 
many prints possess the true wealth of tone and mass 
effect. Romantic and sentimental they may be, and 
lacking in statuesque quality of form; but they are 
never lean; they are rarely sketchy; they are not 
mechanically finished. It is lithography in a mood of 
afternoon, soft, caressing, luscious, and all redolent of 
ereasy chalk as it should be. Rops might have been a 
ereat lithographer had he not found in soft ground 
etching a medium that he could use wholly himself 
without the intervention of a trade printer; form he 
had of the most stinging, and that love of the shapes 
and patterns of the human figure, that calls from any 
medium all its resources. Indeed, prints and sculpture, 
being free from the pleasant distractions of colour, are 
like alpine peaks above the tree-line; they are bare 
shapes cleanly lit; their structure emerges from the 
tangle below, logical and relentless ; they are unveiled. 
Therefore the human form, most subtle and highly 
organised of all form, and the most unveiled, is the 
fittest out of which to make prints. Comparatively few 
great prints, outside England, have pure landscape as 
their basis, and many have figures. This is true of litho- 
graphy in the past and will, as I believe and hope, be 
more true in the future. It is very true of Rops. Among 
his all too few lithographs, such ones as La Vieille Garde 
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or Juif et Chrétien are most satisfying things. That 
distinguished if slightly esoteric artist Odilon Redon, 
had a true lithographer’s instinct; a pile of shells, 
a flower, a bent head, interlacing hands, a torso part 
concealed (all material of abstract form), are the stuff 
of which lithographs should be made; pale lights 
passing over surfaces of varying structure make a music 
of form, playable perfectly on the instrument of a 
lithographic stone ; withdrawn as far as possible from 
the vice of mere sketching, Redon has his assured place 
among those who will have formed the art. 

In England, when our time came, two artists did 
notable things. Whistler’s lithographs are something of 
a tragedy. Whoever saw his memorial exhibition at 
the New Gallery will remember how his etchings glowed 
from the wall with every resource of silver and black, 
great line and delicate tone, and how on the opposite 
wall the sheet of lithographs was a sepulchre with the 
whiting scaled off. Whistler did a few wonderful litho- 
graphs, to wit that lovely wash-drawing made from an 
hotel window on the Embankment, showing a lacework 
of trees, river and the farther shore. Other beautiful 
things he did, and many he might have done; but it 
bothered him that he could not do the printing, and he 
fell back upon an elementary use of his medium, a 
first creaming of the stone’s surface by the chalk, 
producing those slight diaphanous prints that con- 
temporary critics hailed as the only true lithographs, 
the few chosen among the called. Much harm was 
done by these gentlemen’s purist pronouncements. 
The fact that Whistler took the line of least resistance 
deprived art of a great artist’s contribution to a medium 
that he might have richly adorned. 
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Charles Shannon is a born lithographer. His feeling 
for graceful form and his plastic sense are thes veal 
lithographer’s equipment. If any complaint can be 
made against his fine output of prints, it is that he so 
often tried to seize an added grace by printing in silver 
grey or tinted ink instead of in black which is the real 
antithesis of white, forming with it the alpha and omega 
of the print-maker’s alphabet. Black is the colour in 
which to print lithographs. Here let me proclaim my 
heresy and surrender myself to the inquisitors : I cannot 
believe in colour lithographs. The oil vehicle used in 
their printing and their dependence on superimposed 
tints seem to render them unfit to produce colour effects 
as beautiful as can be obtained by other means; the 
mere power to manifold is no justification of a medium 
that lacks other reason. A few wonderful lithographs 
in colour have been produced, notably by Toulouse- 
Lautrec, a triumphant genius, by Carriére, who used 
overlaid delicate tints to suggest mystery of surface, 
and lately by McLure Hamilton, who makes fragrant 
prints in body colour on brown paper. Nevertheless I am 
unrepentant in my belief that a print is a thing of black 
and white, the most resounding black and the fairest 
white known in art. 

Now Pennell comes. What he has done for litho- 
graphy the world knows well. Whatever future lies 
before the stone, Pennell has helped to show the way to 
it. Yet once again the difficulty of printing stood up 
to obstruct. The tragedy of Whistler was not repeated, 
because Pennell, though he never printed himself, went 
into printing offices and raised much dust there, till 
men found that what he told them to do succeeded ; 
what a head could do with alien hands he did. Alas, 
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HENRI FANTIN-LATOUR. BaicNneusE DEBOUT (1896). H. 130. Second plate 
Size of the original lithograph 112 x 83 inches 
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Pennell draws always on paper and transfers to the stone ; 
and in that process there is inevitable and invariable 
loss. It was once established by the High Court of 
Chancery that a paper lithograph is a lithograph in the 
eye of the law; but do not learned judges occasionally 
lack some little last sympathy with the arts apes 
another time one of them, a charming gentleman, 
said that the artistic temperament will always be the 
artistic temperament and a nuisance to everyone else 
ex cathedra, this! The judge has spoken. And yet 
paper lithographs are bad lithographs unless they go 
most warily. 

In spite of trouble over printing and the sad fact that 
he draws upon paper, Pennell has done great and notable 
things. He has triumphed over the difficulties and 
produced a magnificent output of prints full of every 
quality that lithographs should possess , he is a great 
artist and a great leader in all forms of black and white 
art: and into lithography he has thrown his maturest 
and some of his finest work. He is one of the makers 
of lithography. 

Others are working to-day with enthusiasm. Gauguin 
has made strangely new and satisfying designs on 
stone. Wan Hoytema drew birds and animals in 
a4 manner influenced from Japan, yet his own and 
wholly beautiful; he had an executive grasp that 
makes his work important and seminal. Rothenstein 
is a real and tested lithographer and has done things 
so good that we begrudge him his absorption in 
other affairs. The young artists in France to-day are 
dabbling in the medium. Nevinson has made play 
with it in England. All this is greatly to the good ; but 
until they learn to print and take the medium to their 
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hearts, they will be only fine artists making experi- 
ments. Steinlen and Forain made superb drawings on 
stone ; Moulyn in Holland, Ugonia in Italy, Doboujinski 
in Russia, carry on the work. Hartrick has made some 
most interesting lithographs (would there were more), 
and his ingenious and inquiring mind searches into the 
essence of his medium. Brangwyn, that great maker of 
prints, has poured his splendid self over the stone, with 
the sense of fitness to his means that never fails him. 
Spencer-Pryse is a real and gracious lithographer. 

In this short article, where I write as a practising 
artist, not as an historian, I cannot attempt an appre- 
ciation of all the good work done in modern English 
lithography, and the building up its future, much as I 
should like to do so. A special debt is due from all 
lthographers to F. Ernest Jackson for the persistent 
way in which he has held up a high standard of accom- 
plishment both in precept and in practice ; his is a very 
important share in the work of reviving lithography in 
England; without him it is questionable if anything 
could have happened. I should like to talk of the 
beautiful and varied work done by Conder, Legros, 
Sickert, Kerr-Lawson, Becker, Sullivan, Miss Henderson, 
Nash, Shepherd; but their prints, fortunately, can 
speak for themselves. The work of my wife (Ethel 
Gabain) has been noticed in THE PRINT COLLECTOR’S 
QUARTERLY and I need not refer to it; besides, my 
predilection for it might be thought partial rather than 
judicious, though I know it is not so." 

And now the future. In what way will it go? Not, 
I think, to propagate infinitely the slight sketch ; not 

1 “The Lithographs of Ethel Gabain,”’ by Harold J. L. Wright, Vol. X., 
No. 3, Oct., 1923.—ED. 
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TH. VAN HOYTEMA. Snowy Herons, from ** Dierstudies,”” 1898 
Size of the original lithograph 174 X 13+ inches 
By permission of Mr. W. J. van Hoytema 
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as the trifling plaything of great artists. Lithography is 
a heavy medium. It is done on stones. It is drawn in 
penetrating grease and printed with unyielding ink. Is 
it fanciful to see in this stone-borne art something akin 
to sculpture ? It is an art of the mass. It handles the 
huge volume of the day and the night—white and black. 
It is the orchestra, not the violin. The nerve-line of 
etching is not within its spirit. The great lithographer 
of the future, its Rembrandt when he comes, will desire 
of the stone all and more than all that can be demanded 
of any medium whatsoever ; it will be no mere hand- 
maiden of greater powers. May we imagine Tintoret 
living to-morrow and working on stones? He said his 
favourite colours were white and black, the flash and 
the gloom. He would be the lithographer towards whose 
advent these many artists have been groping. And in 
him lithography would fulfil its function of a great art, 
His paintings round the halls of the Scuola di San 
Rocco, smothered in the dazzled gloom between the 
windows, all the colour sucked out of them, fiercely 
thrusting out their forms, the whites flashing from their 
black depths—imagine these printed in glowing ink from 
lithographic stones; the star shining on Nazareth 
announcing the mighty birth, the startled Virgin 
mother-to-be, the faring into Egypt, the tumult of the 
massacred innocents (a bloodless bewilderment of pure 
form), the terrible sorrow in Gethsemane, the awful 
serene lifting upon the Cross; and again that sweet 
meeting of Mary with Elizabeth that is painted on the 
staircase, and the great passion-torn Moses striking 
water from the rock upon the roof : how splendid these 
things would be as prints from the stone ; the forms, 
felt as a sculptor feels his clay, could be so felt on the 
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lithographic stone; just so would the drapery folds 
emerge with chalk and scraper ; the shadows, deep yet 
revealed, would be as deep in the print ; the pattern of 
lighted figures, ranked behind the greater shapes, would 
be yielded in the lithograph as brilliantly and as firmly. 
And as Tintoret painted his vast wall pictures to the 
last inch and the last touch himself, so would he print 
his lithographs and no machine would intervene ; the 
barriers would all be down. 

So would the divine madness come upon Dionysus ; 
and no purists or commercialists could restrain it. Woe 
betides them that imprison a god. The Rembrandt of 
lithography would have come. 


OLD ENGLISH LEGAL PORTRAITS 
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SHE recorded number of English legal portraits, 

M2 down to the early years of the 19th century, 
) BS must far exceed 500. The majority are of 
judges in robes of office, and but a few of 
barristers in wig and gown. With two exceptions all 
the lawyers referred to are so portrayed. The Lord 
Chancellors are usually represented with the Mace, 
Purse and Great Seal; the Lord Chief Justices of the 
King’s Bench, the Chief Justices of the Common Pleas, 
and Chief Barons of the Exchequer, it will be noticed, 
are usually wearing the gold collar of the 5 5, an emblem 
of office still worn by the Lord Chief Justice of England 
to-day. Though the Lord Chief Justices of the King’s 
Bench were styled Lord Chief Justices of England, it was 
not until the passing of the Judicature Act 1875, when 
the offices of Chief Justice of the Common Pleas and 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer were abolished, that the 
title of Lord Chief Justice of England was sanctioned 
by statute. Consequently, in the early legal prints 
of the Lord Chief Justices, in the inscription spaces 
where titles appear, they are described sometimes 
foe or Uneland, and sometimes as “of the King’s 
enc. 

The earlier engravers in line and mezzotint—George 
Vertue, Robert White, J. Cooper, J. Smith, J. Simon, 
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J. Faber—were responsible for a goodly number of 
interesting plates of famous names in our legal history. 
J. Faber’s mezzotints include Lord Fortescue after Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, a judge of the Common Pleas in 1729, 
Sir William Fortescue after T. Hudson, a Master of the 
Rolls in 1741 ; Siv Michael Foster after J. Wills, a judge 
of the King’s Bench in 1745 ; Chief Baron Gilbert after 
M. Dahl, the eminent author of many important legal 
text-books in constant use to-day, though none of them 
were published in his lifetime ; Lord King, Lord Chan- 
cellor in 1725 ; Sir George Lee and Sir William Lee, the 
latter a Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench ; Sz7 
Thomas Pengelly, Chief Baron of the Exchequer in 1726 ; 
Sir Edmund Probyn, another Chief Baron in 1740 ; 
Sir Dudley Ryder, a Chief Justice of the King’s Bench 
whose term of office was probably the shortest on record ; 
Sir William Thomson, a Baron of the Exchequer in 
1729; Sir John Willes, a Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas in 1756 ; and the famous Earl of Hardwicke, Lord 
Chancellor in 1737. In mezzotint R. Williams has given 
us Sir Edward Littleton after Van Dyck, Lord Keeper of 
the Great Seal in 1641 ; and after Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
J. Smith has engraved Lord Cowper, Lord Chancellor in 
1707 ; and Siv T. Bury, Chief Baron of the Exchequer in 
1716. Lord Somers, Lord Chancellor in 1697, is said to 
have had a particular fondness for J. Smith's mezzo- 
tints and was in the habit of taking a collection with him 
in his coach whenever he went a journey. J. Simon 
engraved Lord Harcourt, Lord Chancellor in 1713; 
Sir Robert Raymond, Lord Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench in 1725. James McArdell, that famous mezzo- 
tinter from Ireland, responsible for many fine interpre- 
tations from Sir Joshua Reynolds’ portraits of his earlier 
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and middle periods, engraved Robert Henley, Earl of 
Northington, Lord Chancellor in 1761. 

By the earlier line engravers, there are R. White’s 
Sir Orlando Bridgman, Lord Keeper in 1667; Eazl of 
Nottingham, Lord Chancellor in 1675; Sir John Holt, 
Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench in 1689 ; Earl of 
Clarendon, Lord Chancellor in 1660, engraved after Sir 
Peter Lely ; the famous Lord Chancellor Somers, Lord 
Chancellor in 1697 ; Siv John Vaughan, Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas in 1668; Siv Edward Ward, Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer in 1695; Siv Nathan Wright, 
Lord Keeper of the Great Seal in 1700 ; and Sir Robert 
Wright, Chief Justice of the King’s Bench in 1687. 
W. Sherwin engraved Siv William Jones, judge of the 
King’s Bench in 1624. Many of these prints are 
medallion busts. 

Four Inns of Court possess a large and interesting 
collection of portraits of their famous sons and are 
justly proud of them, and the House of Lords has a col- 
lection of prints of Lord Chancellors and Lord Keepers of 
the Great Seal extending over a period of 400 years or 
more ; the collection is not quite complete but there 
are very few gaps. While many of these legal por- 
traits have probably a greater historical than artistic 
value, the fine impressions of many prints by J. Smith 
and J. Faber are not lacking in the latter quality. It is 
not possible to deal in detail with the work of the earlier 
engravers within the limits of this article, the object of 
which is rather to single out for appreciation some of the 
choicest examples of the skill of the great engravers who 
flourished in the late 18th and early 19th centuries. 

Those masters of the art of mezzotint engraving, 
Valentine Green, Thomas Watson, William Dickinson, 
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SIR JAMES EYRE, Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 1793. By V. Green, 1804, 
after L. F. Aspotr. In the collection of Stuart Bevan, Esq., K.C. 


Size of the original mezzotint 18} x 15 inches 
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THE HONBLE. SIR BEAUMONT HOTHAM, Baron of his Majesty’s Court of 
Exchequer. By V. GREEN, 1796, after N. DANcE. In the collection of Stuart Bevan, Esq., K.C. 


Size of the original mezzotint 18} x 15 inches 
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J. Jones, J. Rk. Smith and Charles Turner, have engraved 
many brilliant plates of notable lawyers, and fine early 
impressions from them seem to be getting scarcer each 
succeeding year. Apart from a few discriminating 
collectors in the Temple, the United States of America 
and Scandinavian countries have been steadily buying 
these fine prints, and the Continent has taken consider- 
able toll of our treasures for many years. Not in- 
frequently in former days a French publication line 
appeared on prints, so much in demand were these 
examples of English mezzotinting. 

Among the few lawyers engraved by Valentine 
Green are Chef Justice Eyre, alter ay sitong sand 
characteristic portrait by L. F. Abbott, Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas in 1794, a sterling judge, and one 
who, as Foss says, “‘ never interrupted the members of 
the Bar in their arguments’ ; Sir Beaumont Hotham, 
after N. Dance, a Baron of the Exchequer in 1775 ; and 
Sir N. Lechmere after G. Powle. Chef Justice Eyre in 
proof state is a superb print, the marked contrasts of 
light and shade show a strength of handling not often 
revealed in any of the impressions of the famous ladies 
after Sir Joshua Reynolds. The face is a powerful one 
and remarkable for its strength of character, the deep 
shadows to the left-hand side make the high lights 
show up vividly. The modelling of the mouth and 
nose should be noticed, and the treatment of the robes, 
too, is particularly fine, the representation of the ermine 
leaves no doubt as to the nature of the fur. It has been 
said that some of Green’s prints show a smoothness 
tending towards monotony, but this is certainly not 
apparent in Chief Justice Eyre. Mr. R. A. Wright, K.C., 
possesses a superb first state of this print, but in the 
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HENRY, EARL BATHURST, Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain. By THomas 
Watson, 1778, after D. Martin. In the collection of R. A. Wright, Esq., K.C. 


Size of the original mezzotint 23 x 16? inches 
§ 3 rs 
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second state the strong contrasts of light and shade are 
not so sharply defined. A fine first state such as Mr. 
Wright’s impression is justly entitled to be described 
as a masterpiece of Green’s male portraiture. Equally 
fine quality is displayed in Si Beaumont Hotham, 
whose countenance is a contrast to Eyre’s rugged 
personality. 

Thomas Watson is represented by the Earl Bathurst, 
Lord Chancellor in 1771, engraved after the painting 
by D. Martin, from whom Sir H. Raeburn is said to have 
received a few lessons when he first commenced painting. 
This fine mezzotint, a supremely decorative piece of 
work, is printed in a deep brownish ink giving rich 
velvety tones which harmonise wonderfully with the 
glitter of the brilliant gold lace on the robes. Though 
the print lacks the force and massiveness of Dickinson's 
Lord Thurlow, after Romney, and while the face is a 
little lacking in strength, there is ample evidence of the 
engraver’s draughtsmanship, both in the dazzling treat- 
ment of the lace and in the light coming through the 
window and the landscape beyond, which have a master’s 
touch. Thomas Watson is accountable for an engraving 
of a Scots lawyer, Andrew Stuart, after a painting by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds ; but there does not appear to be 
any further legal print of his, of any consequence, his 
early death being the probable cause of the paucity 
of his contributions to the engravings of our lawyers of 
eminence 

The striking personality of Lord Thurlow, who 
succeeded Earl Bathurst on the Woolsack in 1778, 
+5 well known to the legal profession through Bartolozzi's 
print after Sir Joshua Reynolds ; but the finer portrait 
is the exceedingly rare mezzotint by William Dickinson, 
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THE RT. HONBLE. LORD THURLOW, Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain. 
By W. Dickinson, 1800, after G. Romney. From a print at the British Museum 


Size of the original mezzotint 23}? x 15 inches 


THE HONBLE. THOMAS ERSKINE, Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain. By 
J. Jones, 1786, after Sir J. ReyNotps. In the collection of Stuart Bevan, Esq., K.C. 


Size of the original mezzotint 17% x 14 inches 
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after Romney’s painting. The original picture is evi- 
dently a perfect composition, the characterisation of 
the head and the dark sparkling eyes are wonderfully 
painted, and Dickinson’s interpretation of this noble 
portrait is a happy one. The lighting of the face against 
the dark sky will be observed, and lower in the picture 
the lighted horizon against the darkened robes. The 
engraver has interpreted the painter’s skill with telling 
effect, the sky is of a conventional kind in portrait 
painting of that period ; but the artistry of every part 
of the picture completely effaces any suggestion of 
laboured and obvious composition. There is almost 
a suggestion of movement in the print, the Lord 
Chancellor seems as though he is about to stride across 
the picture. Lord Thurlow is described as having been 
possessed of very dark eyes, almost black in colour. 
What could be more expressive of Thurlow’s strong and 
conservative character than those dark penetrating 
eyes as recorded by Dickinson? Its quiet tones and 
majestic dignity make this print a splendid translation _ 
of a very striking example of Romney’s male portraiture. 
It is interesting to note that Lord Thurlow and Romney 
were intimate friends, and at a time when artistic 
London was paying homage to Reynolds and Romney, 
Thurlow is said to have declared : “‘ There are two fac- 
tions in art, and I am of the Romney faction.” It is 
unnecessary here to make a comparison of the two 
painters’ merits, but it can be affirmed that Dickinson’s 
mezzotint is of the highest quality and certainly a 
most desirable print to acquire of that eminent Lord 
Chancellor. Dickinson engraved three or four other 
legal subjects; Viscount Lifford, after Wyndham Madden, 
published in 1775, and Sir George Nares, a judge of the 
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THE EARL OF MANSFIELD, Lord Chief Justice of England. Stipple by F. 
BarToLozz!, 1786, after Sir J. ReyNotps. In the collection of R. A. Wright, Esq., K.C. 


Size of the original engraving 17 X 13} inches 
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Common Pleas in 1771, after N. Hone, are both fine 
examples of his art. 

John Jones engraved many beautiful plates after 
most of the great painters of his time ; Raeburn, Romney 
and Reynolds are all recorded with compelling admira- 
tion. Perfect in form, strong in character, and bold 
in execution, there is nothing finer than the work which 
this master of mezzotint has left posterity to enjoy. 
Fascinating indeed as are the famous beauties by all 
the great mezzotinters, John Jones did not shine only 
in recording the gentler sex. No mezzotint portrait 
is more fascinating than the Honble. Thomas Erskine, 
after Sir Joshua Reynolds, and though not strictly 
within the definition of a legal print, it is as a matter 
of fact doubtful whether there is a contemporary 
portrait of Erskine in full robes. A legal print collector 
could not have a more joyous possession, and it should 
find an honoured place in any collection of prints, 
legal or otherwise. It is a living thing, with just a 
suspicion of a smile over the face, which is full of expres- 
sion and grace, and anything more animated in tones 
of black and white it is impossible to conceive. The 
patterned tablecloth, though an unimportant accessory, 
is surely a masterly piece of execution ; so, too, are the 
shadows on the collar of the velvet suit. It was engraved 
in 1786, when Erskine was about thirty-six years of 
age, and the impression from which the illustration is 
taken—a first state—is one of entrancing beauty and 
bears the title and the names of the painter and engraver 
in faintly scratched lettering. 

Another of John Jones’s mezzotints after Sir J. 
Reynolds, is Francis Hargrave, K.C., a distinguished 
legal writer, and a Recorder of Liverpool. Of more than 
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passing interest is a stipple print of Mr. Justice Ashhurst, 
after. J. Plott. Foss says: “ His Countenances 
expressive of the kindness and amiability of his dis- 
position.’ This reputation is not belied by Jones’s 
print, and it is an example of his mastery of the art of 
another branch of engraving. 

The Earl of Mansfield, one of the most distinguished 
of a long line of Lord Chief Justices of the Kings 
Bench, next claims attention; this great commercial 
lawyer's likeness has been handed down to the modern 
generation of lawyers through F. Bartolozzi’s ac- 
complished engraving in stipple and line from the 
picture by Sir Joshua Reynolds. Published in 1786 
in several states, the earliest bears a publication line 
with the words “‘ Published as the act directs,” etc. 
and the names of the painter and engraver only. <A 
careful examination of the print will show the face 
and wig to be executed in pure stipple, while a large 
amount of line engraving mixed with stipple is revealed 
in the robes and darker portions of the print. It is a 
splendid example of Bartolozzi’s style and one of the 
few important legal prints executed in that manner of 
engraving. The face is full of expression, and the 
print is known to be a good translation of Sir Joshua’s 
picture. If there be any ground for criticism, it is in 
the drawing of the chair; the arms seem faulty and 
the chair is not in perspective, but this is a small matter. 
Bartolozzi engraved several other legal portraits (in 
stipple), notably one after J. Northcote, R.A., of Lord 
Loughborough, Lord Chancellor in 1793, Sir Francis 
Buller, after M. Browne, author of a valued legal text 
book (‘‘ Buller’s Nisi Prius ’’) and a judge of the King’s 
Bench in 1778; Lord Thurlow, after Sir J. Reynolds, 
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EDWARD LAW, LORD ELLENBOROUGH, Lord Chief Justice of England. By C. 
Turner, 1809, after Sir T. Lawrence. In the collection of R. A. Wright. Esq., K.C. 


Size of the original mezzotint 17} x 13? inches 
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referred to earlier, and The Earl of Camden, Lord 
Chancellor in 1766, after Gainsborough. 

W. Holl, the elder and the first of the famous family 
of Holl, of whom Frank Holl, R.A., the eminent portrait 
painter, was the last, engraved Lord Kenyon, after George 
Romney’s painting. It is a charming print engraved 
in pure stipple, revealing an unusual strength of tone, 
from an admirable composition with all Romney's 
erace of arrangement and charm of expression. The 
print in this particular style of engraving 1s technically 
perfect. Sir Charles Holmes has described the method 
as ‘‘ laborious in execution as well as weak in effect,” 
and no doubt generally this may be so, but Holl's 
engraving of Lord Kenyon is infinitely more pleasing 
than the earlier line engraving by. J. Fittler, after J. 
Opie, R.A., published in 1789, the year after Lord 
Kenyon was appointed Lord Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench ; a print without any apparent merit whatever. 
Stephen Lushington, a judge of the Admiralty Court 
in 1838, was also engraved by Holl in the stipple manner 
after the painting by A. Wivell. 

Charles Turner, A.R.A., is rightly regarded as one 
of the great masters of mezzotint; his Lord Newton, 
a judge of the Court of Session, Scotland, in 1806, 
after Sir Henry Raeburn, would be almost sufficient 
in itself to raise him to the highest pinnacle of fame, 
as it is one of the strongest and most characteristic of 
all the engraved portraits after that great Scotsman. 
Raeburn’s facile brushwork seems to have inspired an 
equally facile scraper. Turner’s interpretation is mas- 
terly indeed, and it is impossible to mistake the painter 
of the original picture, the slashing and vigorous brush- 
work is replaced by masterly scraping of the roughened 
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THE HONBLE. SIR SOULDEN LAWRENCE, Judge of His Majesty’s Court of King’s 
Bench. By C. Turner, 1808, after J. Hoppner. In the collection of N. L. C. Macaskie, Esq. 


Size of the original mezzotint 171 x 13? inches 
5 4 4 
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copper, the powerful high lights in the painting lose 
nothing of their brilliance in transference to the copper 
plate ; it is certainly a triumph of the art of a very 
great mezzotinter. In quite a different style, Lord 
Ellenborough, after Sir Thomas Lawrence, R.A., is 
another example of Charles Turner’s powers. This 
print of the famous Lord Chief Justice of 1802 is an 
exquisite rendering of Lawrence’s portraiture. In 
rich brown tones, vivaciously rendering a strikingly 
handsome face, full of expression, and a picture of 
brilliant lighting, it is far more subtle in execution than 
Lord Newton and Sir Soulden Lawrence. There are 
many gradations of tone, and the indefinable charm 
of the limpid ‘‘ Lawrence eye’”’ is faithfully repro- 
duced. Lawrence is thought more of in France than 
in his own country, where a living portrait painter 
has described his work as being superficially brilliant, 
but it is difficult to imagine the painting of Lord Ellen- 
borough being only superficially brilliant. However 
that may be, C. Turner’s mezzotint reveals character 
and a quality of engraving at the zenith of his power. 
Sir Soulden Lawrence, after J. Hoppner, R.A., proclaims 
the same mastery over his materials. Hoppner’s 
accomplished ease of handling paint is_ splendidly 
interpreted, sharply defined tones, brilliant lighting 
and perfect drawing make a very attractive print, 
and a delightfully easy pose is not the least distin- 
guished feature of the engraving. Turner's other legal 
portraits include a small print of Lord Tenterden, Lord 
Erskine, in» Lord Chancellor’s robes, published in 1858, 
thirty-five years after his death, and a very fine print 
of Lord Stowell, after T. Phillips, R.A., published in 
1828. 
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THE RT. HONBLE. JOHN SCOTT. BARON ELDON, Lord High Chancellor of 
Great Britain. By H. Meyer, 1813, after W. Owen. In the collection of R. A. Wright, 
Esq., K.C. 


Size of the original mezzotint 221 x 16} inches 
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Henry Meyer, better known through his mezzotint of 
Emma, Lady Hamilton as Nature, after George Romney, 
has enriched legal portraiture with several prints of 
considerable merit, and not the least of these is the very 
fine full length seated portrait of Lord Eldon, after 
William Owen, R.A. Highly decorative in character, 
helped by the gilded splendour of the robes, purse and 
mace, the famous Lord Chancellor makes a decorative 
and dignified portrait. Without any sharp contrasts of 
light and shade the print is quiet in tone and beyond 
doubt one of considerable quality. One curious feature 
is a slight closing of the left eye ; whether this appears 
in the original picture cannot be definitely stated, but 
it can be assumed that the engraver has given us a 
faithful interpretation of Owen’s painting. Meyer can 
be seen to considerable advantage in other portraits by 
W. Owen; Alexander Thomson, Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer, and Sir John Nicholl, judge of the Admiralty 
Court, are very desirable prints ; and splendid, too, is 
Archibald MacDonald, another Chief Baron, a very fine 
print after Romney, engraved in 1816. | 

G. Clint, A.R.A., a portrait painter with a considerable 
reputation amongst the theatrical set of his day, made 
occasional excursions into the field of engraving. One 
of the results of these periodic ventures is a very strong 
portrait of Lord Stowell when Siv William Scott, and as 
an interpretation of J. Hoppner’s painting it leaves 
nothing to be desired. It is quite sufficient to prove 
that, if he had so chosen, G. Clint might have given us 
many fine prints, but no doubt his time was mainly 
occupied with painting ; however, we must be thankful 
to have a record in mezzotint of that distinguished 
Admiralty judge while he was a comparatively young 
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THE RT. HONBLE. SIR WILLIAM SCOTT (Lord Stowell), Judge of the High 
Court of Admiralty of England. By G.Cuiint, 1807, after J. Hoppner. In the collection 
of N. L. C. Macaskie, Esq. 


Size of the original mezzotint 1723 x 13% inches 
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man. The print makes a very fitting companion por- 
trait to Lord Eldon, Stowell’s distinguished younger 
brother, two notable Middle Teraplars whose rise to 
fame is not without a touch of romance. 

5. W. Reynolds, almost the last of the engravers, has 
left to us a fine mezzotint of Lord Tenterden, Lord Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench in 1818, a famous mercantile 
lawyer and the author of a text-book on the law of 
merchant shipping. This pleasing print is after W. 
Owen, R.A. ; the face, wig and hands are finely engraved, 
the expression is animated, and a finely modelled chin 
and mouth give a firm character to the head ; the fur- 
trimmed robes reveal a large amount of etched line 
which seems to detract somewhat from an otherwise 
delightful mezzotint. There is such undoubted mastery 
of all that is important in the print, that the rendering 
of the distinguished judge’s personality is more than 
strong enough to overcome the dislike to anything but 
pure mezzotint. It is of interest to compare Valentine 
Green’s treatment of the robes in Chief Justice Eyre 
with Reynolds’ treatment in Lord Tenterden. There are 
many impressions of Lord Tenterden described as proofs, 
so an intending collector should be careful in the choice 
of an impression. Reynolds’ plate seems to have worn 
badly, and therefore fine impressions of Lord Tenterden 
have always been rare, and many of these so-called 
proofs are but shadows of the genuine earlier impres- 
sions. 

Sir Vicary Gibbs, Chief Justice of the Common Pleas 
in 1814, is engraved in a mezzotint of great strength by 
5S. W. Reynolds and T. Lupton jointly, after William 
Owen, R.A. The engraving is well worthy of the 
collector’s attention for its rich deep tones contrasted 
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THE RT. HONBLE. SIR CHARLES ABBOTT (Lord Tenterden), Lord Chief Justice 
of England. By S. W. Reyno tps, 1820, after W. Owen. In the collection of Stuart 
Bevan. Esq.. K.C. 


Size of the original mezzotint 174 x 134 inches 
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THE RT. HONBLE. SIR JOHN TAYLOR COLERIDGE, one of the Justices of 
Her Majesty’s Court of Queen’s Bench. By S. Cousins, 1838. after M. CarpeNnTEr. 
In the collection of N. L. C. Macaskie, Esq. 


Size of the original mezzotint 16} x 12g inches. 
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with some strong accents of light, and is without the 
etched line so prominent in Lord Tenterden. 

W. Say, deservedly appreciated for his fine Peasant 
Girl, after Kembrandt, has engraved at least two good 
plates of names well known in the law, Sir John Bayley, 
Baron of the Exchequer in 1830, and Chief Justice Best, 
of the Common Pleas in 1824, and afterwards Lord 
Wynford. They prove that Say, a pupil of James 
Ward, was an engraver of considerable talent. 

Joseph Grozer engraved Lord Loughborough, after Sir 
J. Reynolds, and C. H. Hodges finely interpreted James 
Mingay from a characteristic Romney painting. 

J. R. Smith, and James and William Ward seem in 
the main to have left the field of legal prints to others. 
James Ward’s only legal print of note is his Henry 
Erskine, after Sir H. Raeburn, a very rare print of a great 
Scots lawyer, and a Lord Advocate in the Coalition 
Ministry. J. R. Smith’s portrait of Lord Eldon, after 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, seems, too, to be his only print of 
any famous lawyer. Lord Eldon ranks with the finest of 
male portraits, and though not in robes, he is wearing a 
wig of the period. With its handsome face and ex- 
pressive eyes, it is a picturesque and brilliant print of a 
dazzling master in mezzotint, but as the figure is not 
in robes of office this print has given place to Meyer's 
interpretation of William Owen's picture for purposes 
of illustration in this article. 

Samuel Cousins was at a disadvantage compared with 
his predecessors in having to work on steel, and suffered 
by the lack of great portraiture to inspire his efforts. 
He has mezzotinted plates of two judges very well known 
to lawyers of the present age through frequently cited 
judgments. One is Mr. Justice Coleridge, after the 
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painting by Margaret Carpenter, and the other, his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Justice Patteson, from the brush of 
the same artist. My. Justice Coleridge is a beautiful 
print ; a man of extremely handsome features, he has 
given Cousins full play to show his undoubted talents. 
There can be no question that Cousins was an exceptional 
draughtsman and everywhere in the engraving his power 
is visible. His skill has sometimes been described as 
photographic, but mastery of detail would be a better 
description. His work is certainly not in the manner of 
the earlier masters, their work being broader in touch 
generally, but Cousins in his own style has given us a 
very beautiful and sympathetic rendering of one famous 
member in ‘‘ The Story of a Devonshire House.” It isa 
perfect print ; surely it is puerile to complain of the 
detail. The drawing of the hands, the modelling of the 
head, the mouth, and the expression and character, in 
fact, every incident of the print is of exquisite draughts- 
manship. 

Mr. Justice Patteson, the companion picture, is executed 
in the same style; there is a distinctly Devonshire 
atmosphere about these two prints, and Exeter is proud 
to claim Samuel Cousins as one of the Men of Devon. 
Mr. R. A. Wright possesses the two prints in proof state 
before the title and bearing the autograph signatures 
‘J. T. Coleridge ’’ and ‘“‘ J. Patteson,” surely a unique 
pair ! 

This survey of our legal prints, necessarily incomplete, 
comes to an end at 1837, but there are a few prints after 
that date of interest to lawyers. One hopes that the 
distinguished judges of our own time will follow the 
example of the judges of the eighteenth century. There 
are talented painters and engravers of to-day whose 
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work is in keeping with the tradition of the past. One 
need only mention Mr. H. Macbeth Raeburn’s fine 
mezzotint of Lord Finlay from the brush of Fiddes 
Watt, which came at a time when the links in the 
chain of mezzotinting seemed at an end. 

Print collectors will find much to interest them in 
these fine old legal portraits. They are often extremely 
decorative, many of them are portraits of the best and 
keenest intellects of their time. It is as well to remember 
that the choicest of these fascinating prints are still to be 
had at prices which are quite modest compared with the 
prices paid for many of the famous ladies, but how long 
it will remain so it is impossible to tell. They have 
stood the test of time and whatever their financial value 
may or may not become, their artistic value will remain 
unimpaired. In conclusion sincere thanks are due to 
Nigel Wrieht.i<.C.. Mr. Stuart Bevan, K.C., and 
Mr. N. L. C. Macaskie, for the loan of their prints for the 
purposes of illustration. 
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ADOLPHE APPIAN. Une Mare. environs de Rossillon. No. 19 
Size of the original etching 32 X 24 cm. 
The illustrations to this article are reproduced by kind permission of M. Gruver 
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ADOLPHE APPIAN 


DietteR BERT FH: JENNINGS 


SyjO those who find pleasure in the etchings of 
be Appian and take a constant delight in studying 
his work, it is surprising that there seem to be 
#4 so few, at any rate in this country, who 
appreciate his deep insight into the charms of natural 
scenery and his power of communicating to others his 
vivid impressions. Both by temperament and training 
he was fitted to take an eminent place among the 
masters of the art of etching, and he still stands almost 
without a rival in the quality of poetic feeling with which 
his plates are charged. 

Jacques Barthélemy Appian, to give him his baptismal 
name, was born at Lyon on August 28th, 1818, and 
died there on April 29th, 1898. No explanation 
is as yet forthcoming of his adoption of the name of 
Adolphe. In an interesting article which appeared 
recently in Notre Carnet, a periodical published in 
Lyon, Monsieur Charles Gruyer, who married the grand- 
daughter of Appian, and who as “héritier de ses 
ceuvres,” has in preparation a work on the artist, tells 
us that the records of the family give evidence that they 
were related to.the Appiani, Italian painters of note. 
This racial affinity probably accounted for some of the 
interest which Appian felt in his native town, where the _ 
silk industry had been founded many years earlier by 
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immigrants from Italy. That interest deepened as 
time went on into strong affection, and reached its 
climax when, in later life, he was able to make his home 
in a quaint, medieval building overlooking the town, 
with a glorious view extending to Mont Blanc and 
the snow peaks of Dauphiné. A picturesque garden, 
well stocked with trees and shrubs, afforded him many 
a study for his work. Its numerous spindlewood trees 
gave him a name for his house, “ Villa des Fusains.”’ 
Formerly a substantial hostelry, this house was then 
known as ‘“‘ Les Trois Artichauts,’’ a name still borne 
by the street. Identified in this way with some of the 
oldest associations of the town (it may be mentioned, 
en passant, that a mammoth was dug up below that road 
some fifty years ago), Appian, ““ Pére Appian”’ as he 
came to be called, was a noticeable figure among his 
fellow citizens. ‘‘Il était légendaire,”’ says Monsieur 
Gruyer elsewhere, ‘“‘avec son immense chapeau de 
peluche, son vaste gilet de velours toujours déboutonné 
du haut, son pantalon trop large de ceinture, sa pipe 
et ses grands cheveux.”” But Notre Carnet tells us 
that Lyon, veiling itself, as often, in mist, reserved and 
impenetrable to strangers, working and acting with 
energy, but without noise and fuss, could not have found 
in the latter half of the last century a more typical 
representative of the ‘“‘spiritus lugdunensis”’ and of its 
art and culture than Appian himself. But before life 
closed, whilst still “‘ essentiellement lyonnais,” he be- 
came a worthy representative of French art and of the 
national spirit. 

In early years Appian received a good general educa- 
tion and grounding in the classics. His first lessons 
in art he took at the school of painting in Lyon, then, 
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as now, one of the chief provincial centres of France, 
and his work there included a course of design as applic- 
able to silk fabrics. In this branch of study he 
endeavoured to find a vocation, but the attempt was not 
a financial success. Seeking for more remunerative 
employment, and indulging a strong natural bent for 
music, he became a member of the orchestra at the 
Grand Théatre. His work there deepened his artistic 
sensibilities, and did not prevent him from cultivating 
his fine sense of colour in the country around Lyon, 
especially in scenes of evening light when they offered 
themselves to his eager brush. The individuality and 
charm of his work found a ready place for it in local and 
other exhibitions. Purchasers, including galleries and 
museums in different parts of France, were not slow 
in making their selection of his pictures. This success 
gave him the means of launching himself into the artistic 
life of Paris, and in the studios of Corot and Daubigny 
he may be said to have completed his training. With 
his sensitive and receptive nature he made the fullest 
use of these opportunities. 

But Paris does not show its kinder side to the pro- 
vincial artist, and when in the early ’sixties the great 
revival of etching in France became almost a rage, 
Appian was to be found again in the more friendly 
atmosphere of his native town. He was nothing loth 
to try the medium now so much in vogue. But his early 
efforts, such as Le Champ de Blé, and L’Etang de Frignon, 
Creys (not to be confused with a later plate, Le Chemin 
de L’£tang de Frignon), do not give much indication of 
the mastery in etching to which he subsequently 
attained. His progress, however, was rapid. A marked 
advance is shown in Un Rocher dans les Communaux de 
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Rix (Ain), in Souvenir and in Chemin des Roches, 
Environs de Creys (1862-4). These led on to the period 
when Appian’s love for the picturesque country among 
the foothills of the Jura—a love which never deserted 
him—reached full expression in such beautiful plates 
as Une Mare, Environs de Rossillon, Marais de la 
Burbanche (Ain), Un Soir, Bords du Rhéne a Rix, and 
Bords du Lac de Bourget. Many a devotee of Appian 
has endeavoured to follow his steps in this country and 
identify the scenes which have given him so much 
pleasure, but without success. Such disappointment 
may be allayed by the thought that the artist was a 
pupil of one (Corot) who would leave his bed before 
sunrise, watch the dawn steal over the lake, return to 
dream of his picture and “ paint his dream.’”’ Appian, 
too, had his dreams and visions. But in his case it 
was in her hour of sadness, of fading glory, that Nature 
made her strongest appeal. His deeper feelings were 
stirred by wild sunsets, by woodland streams in autumn, 
by lonely moorland pools and the wide spaces of shore 
and sea. 

In the early ’seventies, after completing other fine 
plates in his favourite country such as Source de 
l’Albarine, Pont a& Hauteville (Ain), Rue du Village 
d’ Artemare (Automne), he broke fresh ground by visiting 
the southern coast and the shores of Italy. There amidst 
scenes of lowly toil by the sea he found satisfying and 
plentiful material which he continued to use until his 
work ceased. Of these subjects special mention may be 
made of Port de Génes, Une Noria a Bordiguier, Port de 
San Remo, Plage de Collioure, A Venise, and a small 
plate 11 by 6.8 cm., which shows an inlet of the sea 
with wall and buildings on the right and in the 
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background luminous and _ billowing clouds which 
seem to be revealing to the onlooker the glories of 
another world. Of inland scenes in this later period, 
Un Soir d’Automne, Environs de Rossillon (1874), 
Etang de Virieu (1883) and A Cerveyrieux (Ain) (1884), 
haunt the memory with their poetic feeling and wistful 
beauty." 

'  Appian’s qualities as an etcher were quite exceptional. 
He was a fine draughtsman, and the drawing in his plates 
compares very favourably, for instance, with the etched 
work of Corot and Daubigny, who often neglected 
form in their concentration on general effect. His 
delightful drawing of branches and sprays may be well 
seen in Une Mare, Environs de Rossillon (1867), of which 
Hamerton said in 1880: “‘ This has always seemed to 
me the most exquisite piece of free branch and stem 
drawing in the whole range of French etching.” The 
delicacy of touch here may be contrasted with the 
firmness and strength required in another plate noticed 
in ‘“‘ Etching and Etchers,”’ Pont a Hauteville (1870), 
with its threatening masses of rock, or in the boulder- 
strewn shore of Environs de Carqueranne (1882). Very 
few etchers have made rocks look as real as Appian's. 
His rustic figures, dwellings, river craft, almost invariably 
look right and are introduced with fine judgment, as 
also are his beautifully drawn wildfowl. Reference 
to his work in the south will show that when he came 
to the seashore he revelled no less in the solid strength 
of the boats than in the airiness of their sails and cordage, 
On the less frequent occasions when buildings and 
architecture came under view, he treated them with 
enviable facility and enjoyment of detail. 


1 Vide Nos. 57 and 58 in the following catalogue. 
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ADOLPHE APPIAN. CuemIn DE L’EtANG bE FRIGNON. 


No. 40 


X24 cm. 


\ 
? 


Size of the original etching 16 


As an example of his use of his powers of imagination, 
Bords du Rhone, Pierre Chatel (1867) may be taken and 
compared with a somewhat similar subject, Bords du 
Lac de Bourget (1866). The latter is an attractive plate 
with sparkle on the water, movement in the clouds, and 
pleasing colour in the rocks and foliage. The eye, still 
full of its charm, turns to the other with a sharp feeling 
of disappointment. A signed proof has a gloomy and 
sombre appearance. The artist’s power to charm of only 
a year ago seems to have vanished. But look a little 
deeper. There is the towering mass of rock by the 
water’s edge which goes by the nickname of “ Pierre 
Chatel ”’ and is associated locally, we may be sure, with 
many a ghostly and disquieting legend. Ugly and 
sinister forms are ready to issue from its dark recesses. 
At just such a time as they would select for their unholy 
expeditions the artist chooses to depict this mysterious 
“castle.”’ He does not want us—if he thinks of us at 
all—to derive pleasure and enjoyment from the scene. 

It was perhaps in his skies that Appian gave full rein 
to his power of interpretation. He was never content 
to leave skies and clouds to the imagination, however 
difficult to depict. They formed an essential part of the 
scene in which he was absorbed, and the chance of failure 
did not count in his fervent desire to give their effect. 
The delicacy and strength of touch which he had at 
command are evident in the heavy, brooding clouds of 
Un Soir d’Automne (1874), in the brilliant sunset of 
Un Soir, Bords du Rhéne (1869), in the breeziness and 
animation of Port de San Remo (1878), in the serenity 
and folding-up-for-the-night, as it were, in Retour de la 
Péche a Collioure (1878). His etchings, several of which 
were done after his pictures, are marked throughout by 
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a fine sense of composition and a sure instinct for the 
picturesque even in his simplest subjects. 

It may well be asked, ‘‘ Can these things be and 
Appian yet remain in obscurity, known, comparatively 
speaking, only to the few?’ The explanation is to be 
sought partly in the artist himself. He was a man of 
original ideas, unconventional, modest in regard to his 
attainments, very sensitive, and so thoroughly the 
artist-poet that there was little room left for the man of 
business and method. His last idea was to court popu- 
larity. Although his etchings were keenly appreciated 
locally and in Cadart’s and other publications, the 
business element was wanting which makes for commer- 
cial success. He took a particular interest in printing 
his proofs, freely experimenting in effect and sometimes 
altering the character of the impressions at each inking 
of the plate. His work at the press was, in fact, that of 
the painter rather than the engraver, and of certain 
prints it is more than usually desirable to possess signed 
proofs. An instance may be given in Avant la Plume, 
Village de Villeneuve (1869), known also as Bouveret, 
Valais. In an ordinary lettered impression the contrast 
between the deep black of the boat and arches of the 
bridge and the light in the sky and on the cottages is 
unpleasantly sharp, and gives a discordant effect. In 
the signed proof the former still look overbitten, but 
the darker clouds and other details are not so heavily 
printed and the lighter parts are much toned down by 
judicious inking. It would be difficult to realise the 
possibilities in the plate from the lettered impression 
alone. Another point may be illustrated by a com- 
parison of the petite planche and grande planche of Pont 
a Hauteville. The smaller one (probably the earlier) 
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depicts the pool and rocky bed of the stream in bright 
light with the bridge in shade making an impressive 
background. A signed proof shows that in an interesting 
subject a pleasing effect of sun and shadow is intended. 
The larger plate is greatly extended on the left by over- 
hanging masses of rock. These with their deep shadows 
and threatening aspect now become the dominant feature 
of the scene; the rocky bed, which has lost its bright 
sunshine, and the bridge are of quite minor importance. 
This is an instance, and the smaller and larger plates of 
Environs de Lyon (1879) afford another, of the effective 
manner in which a subject would develop in the artist's 
mind. 

The collector should beware of so-called “ proofs 
(faux avant-lettres) where the titles and lettering have — 
been masked in the printing. These are generally dull 
and colourless and may be detected by faint marks in 
the paper extending laterally from the lower corners. 
Where the names of Sarazin and Deloriére occur on. 
prints they are, as a rule, in succession to that of Delatre. 
Some good plates were published by the French Etching 
Club (‘« L’Illustration Nouvelle ’’) and also by the Société 
des Amis des Arts de Lyon. An exhibition of 26 of 
Appian’s etchings was given some fifteen years ago by 
Mr. R. Gutekunst in his gallery in. King Street, 
St. James’s, and good prints are shown from time to 
time at Colnaghi’s and the Leicester Galleries. A few 
of his plates were purchased in America, where a good 
many impressions, with or without letters, were published 
by Keppel. 

No attempt at record or classification of his etchings 
was made by Appian himself. In fact he added to the 
difficulties of compiling a catalogue by giving some of his 
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subjects two or more titles and also by using for several 
plates the same title with slight variations. Une Noria a 
Bordiquier was also described as Environs de Bordighera, 
Dans le War, and Environs de Nice. Bords du Rhone, 
on the other hand, had to do duty to an embarrassing 
extent. Such vagaries were perhaps due to thoughtless- 
ness, but more probably the intention was to “ dépister © 
those who sought to identify his motifs. Several attempts 
were made to induce him to draw up a complete list of 
his etchings. Monsieur C. Chincholle, editor of L’Estampe, 
a lover of prints and keen admirer of Appian, succeeded 
in 1898 in persuading him to co-operate in the task. 
The project was, unfortunately, brought to nought soon 
after by the death of Appian. Mme. Veuve Appian 
subsequently made a brave attempt to supply the want, 
but it was not of much practical use. 

The number of his etchings is probably well within 
100. His other work in various forms of black and white 
and in sepia was extensive and highly esteemed. In 
charcoal drawings he excelled and invented a process for 
fixing this fugitive material. Monotypes also received 
his special attention. The form of artistic expression 
known as monotype, of which there was a revival in 
the ‘eighties, Appian found a fascinating one.’ The 
opportunity of swiftly transferring his mental picture 
to the plate by means of the ink direct, the depth and 
variety of tone to be obtained, the use of a match as a 
scraper to manipulate the high lights, and of the etching 
needle sometimes to strengthen outlines and shadows, 
made up a combination which it was impossible to resist. 
The sureness of vision and certainty of hand required 


3 For a description of the method of making monotypes, vide ** The 
Monotypes of Gio. Benedetto Castiglione,” Vol. X., No. 3, October, 1923. 
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gave additional zest to the work. As in the plate given 
herewith these monotypes, in addition to being signed, 
generally bore the inscription “ épreuve unique’ and 
sometimes—expressive of the artist’s satisfaction— 
“sans gravure, nt morsure.”’ 

It must be confessed that Appian did not readily 
lend himself to the requirements, or foibles, either of 
dealers or collectors. On the other hand want of general 
recognition of his merits had no blighting effect on his 
work. Since his death it is probable that good impres- 
sions of his plates have not appeared sufficiently often 
in the market to allow of anything like a general appre- 
ciation of his excellence as an etcher. In America and 
in Sweden, perhaps, such appreciation is more common 
than here. To those who would more fully understand 
his merits the chapter on Appian by Hamerton in 
‘Etching and Etchers’’ (second and third editions), 
cannot be too strongly recommended. The collector 
with something of the inward vision, who will have 
patience and put by, as they offer themselves, some of 
the treasures of this artist, will find in them a sure refuge 
from the restlessness and artificiality of the present day, 
and will be led to scenes where he too may be absorbed 
and refreshed by nature in some of her most entrancing 
moods. 


LIST OF ETCHINGS BY ADOLPHE APPIAN 


The following list of etchings by Appian in the 
possession of the writer, arranged in order of dates, 
may serve as the basis of a more complete cata- 
logue. It would aid in compiling that work if readers 
could supply missing dates and titles. Dimensions in 
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centimetres are given of both etched work and plates, 
except where signed proofs have been taken, probably 
by Appian himself, on paper smaller than the plate. 


1.—L’ETANG DE FRIGNON, CREYS (ISERE). Undated. Published 
in the ‘* Gazette des Beaux Arts’ in 1862. 11°3 20-4. 15 x 23-1. 


2.—LE CHAMP DE BLE. Undated. ‘ Gazette des Beaux Arts,” 1863. 
9-9 X18°8. 138:9*22°8. 


3.—PAYSAGE. Bend in a rustic path; rising ground to r. with large 
boulder, tree and small boulder descending in line from top; thick 
foliage at back. ‘‘ Appian ’”’ printed below bottom 1. corner. Undated. 
5:8 X10. 7-612. 1862. 


4.—UN ROCHER DANS LES COMMUNAUX DE RIX (AIN). Published 
by Soc. des Aqua-fortistes in 1866 on same sheet with Nos. 14 and 15. 
12°3X238°8. 15:38X*28-9.. 1862. 


5.—CHEMIN DES ROCHES (ENVIRONS DE CREYS). Undated. 
Published with No. 6 by Soc. d. Aq.-f. in 1862-3. 11:7x18-9. 
3 be c20 aie 


6:—A GORGE DE LOUP (ENVIRONS DE LYON): 1863. 5:-9><10-2- 
£5 S119: 


7.—GORGES DU LOUP. Signed proof. Undated. No signature on plate. 
Hillock on 1. with two trees, denuded, the larger in rear; pool on r. 
with broken gorge receding in distance. 8X13. 


8.—ETANG. Signed proof. Undated. No signature on plate. Two pools 
with strip of ground between ; boulder at edge of right pool, fisherman 
at edge of left. 9x12. 1113-8. 


9.— SOUVENIR. Undated. Soc. d. Aq.-f.),1863-4) 12-6323 5 yloewee. 


10.—L’ETANG NEUF PRES DE CREYS (ISERE). Soc. d. Aq.-f., 1863-4- 
13-8 xX26-7. 15:°9X28-8. 1864. 


Undated. Published with No. 12 by 


11.—ENVIRONS DE RIX (AIN). 
215-5.) St eevaoe 


S0¢; dAq.-f.,,L86bo 01 


12.—LAKESIDE with two boats, man with oar; poplars, other trees and 
summer-house behind. 7:5X16:3. 8:8x17-7. 1864. 


13.—BORDS DU RHONE, BAC DE RIX. 7:5X16°3. 8:8x17-°5. 1864. 


14.—PATH BESIDE WATER. Man approaching; poplars behind; rising 
ground tor. and lL. See No. 4. 5°8 X11) 7-7 xia tees. 


15.—RIVER BANK with two figures, boat drawn to shore; rising ground 
with trees onl. See No. 4. 5-:7X10°8. 7-8 X12-9° 1865. 


16.—LE VILLAGE DE CHANAZ (SAVOIE). Soc. d. Aq.-f., 1866. 10-6 x 18-2. 
16 X 23-8. 1866. : 


17.—BORDS DU RHONE, SOLITUDE. Signed proof. 6-911-7. 8X13. 
1866. 
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18.—BORDS DU LAC DE BOURGET. Signed proof. ‘ Gazette des Beaux 
ATS LSOOMmmLrA 2075. 16%23-7.8 1866. 


197_UNE MARE, ENVIRONS DE ROSSILLON. Soc. d. Aq.-f., 1866-7. 
2a Oxo 32x24. 1867. 


20.—BORDS DU RHONE AVEC BARQUE DE PECHE (PIERRE 
Creu) eolemedsproot.. 9°> <8. L867. 


271.—BORDS DE RUISSEAU A ROSSILLON ({AIN). “ L Illustration 
NouvellerslSi7oe 12x22. 13:°9%23-1. 1867. 


22.— AU VALROMEY (AIN), VALLIS ROMANA SOUS JULES CESAR. 
** L’ Illustration Nouvelle,” 1868. 10x19-2. 13-:8x24. 


2?3.—MARAIS DE LA BURBANCHE (AIN). ‘ L’Ulustration Nouvelle,’” 
SUSU LOron Lorex 2357. 1868. 


24.—UN SOIR, BORDS DU RHONE A RIX. ‘“ L’Illustration Nouvelle,’” 
156097) IS-3ec20-3. 15:9X23°8. 1869. 





to 


5.—AVANT LA PLUIF, VILLAGE DE VILLENEUVE. Signed proof. 
(Also entitled Bouveret, Valais.) ‘* L’Illustration Nouvelle,’ 1869. , 
ieleeicowebor, <2acin Loodl. 

26.—SOURCE DE L’ALBARINE. 19:5x35:9. 34:-9x44-1. 1870. 

2 -DONT VASHAUTE VILLE (AIN). 21:7 386-5. 8£:9*44°5. 1870. 

28.—DITTO. Small plate. Signed proof. 1519-7. 1870. 


29.—RUE DU VILLAGE D’ARTEMARE (AUTOMNE). Undated. ‘‘ L’ Ilus- 
tration Nouvelle,’ 1872. 12°5«21. 15:8 x 23:8. 


30°—FPLOTTILLE DE BARQUES MARCHANDES (MONACO). 11:5 21-1. 
14:4 23-4. 1872. 

31.—SOUS BOIS. Soc. des Amis des Arts de Lyon. 1220-6. 15:8 x23°8. 
1873. 

52. Lb PORT DE MONACO: L’Bau-forte en 1874. 16124. 13°2 21-2. 
1873. 


33.—UNE NORIA A BORDIQUIER. (Also entitled Environs de Bordi- 
ghera, Dans le Var, and Environs de Nice.) ‘‘ L’Illustration Nouvelle,” 
Lota 2or Oe 24 5:8.) S73. 


34.—UN SOIR D’AUTOMNE (ENVIRONS DE ROSSILLON). ‘“ L’Iilus- 
traction Nouvelle,” 1874. 8:2xX16°5. 1624. 1874. 


35.—BARQUES DE CABOTAGE (COTES D’ITALIE). L’Eau-forte en 
Sire koe LOK 24: 18745 

36.—CANAL AUX MARTIGUES. (Also entitled Avant l’Orage, prés 
Monaco.) ‘‘ L’Illustration Nouvelle,” 1878. 11-2 20:4. 15°-8x23°8. 
LS iD. 


$7.—CABANE DE PECHEURS (COTES DE L’ITALIE). ‘“L’Illustration 
Nouvelle; 718/76.° 11:8 19-8. 14-7 23-8. 
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38.—UN JOUR D’AUTOMNE A ARTEMARE (AIN). L’Eau-forte en 
1876. 12%21. 1624-5. 1876. 

39.—VENISE (INONDATION DU 15 OCT., 1875). W’Eau-forte en 1877, 
13-3 X24. 19-6x27°8. 1876. 

40.—CHEMIN DE L’ETANG DE FRIGNON (ISERE). “ L’Illustration 
Nouvelle,” 1877. 11:319-5. 16x24. 1877; 


41.—SEA SHORE. Boats in foreground and two men with nets; church 
and houses in background, l.; signed top 1. corner. Société des Amis 
des Arts de Lyon. 17 8X 25-4. pall teyon Bie 


42.—BANKS OF CANAL. Centre foreground boy fishing; house on 
opposite side with fence and small domed tower. Signed and published 
as foregoing. 17-°6<25:4, 21°75<29-9, 


43.—INLET OF SEA, with lateen-rigged vessel; wall and buildings to r. ; 
luminous clouds. 6:9 x 10:9. 


44.—LE PORT DE GENES. 42:3x29-6. 5034-8. 


45.—COMPANION PLATE TO ABOVE. (?) Dans le Marais dela Burbanche. 
42-3 X29-4. 49-835. 


46.—BARQUE DE PECHEURS FAISANT ESCALE DANS LES ROCHERS 
DE COLLIOURE (PY RENEES ORIENTALES). L’Eau-forte en 
USFS SAS SOc Seo eae 


47.—A VENISE. L’Eau-forte en 1879. .13:3x23°6. 19°7x27:9. 1878. 


48.—LE PORT DE SAN REMO. Signed proof. 23-735. 34:9x45-5. 
1878. 


49.—RETOUR DE LA PECHE A COLLIOURE (PYRENEES ORIENT- 
ALES). 24:3X34-8. 1878. 


50.—PLAGE DE COLLIOURE (PYRENEES ORIENTALES). 11-8X1§-8. 
20.2385 se7e: 
51.—AUX ENVIRONS DE MENTON (ALPES MARITIMES). Signed 
proof. “‘ L’Illustration Nouvelle,” 1879. 12-5 x20-3. 13-8 x 21-2. 1879. 


52.—ENVIRONS DE LYON. L’Eau-forte ea 1880. 14-3X23-7. 2028-1. 
1879. 


53.—DITTO. Small plate in reverse. 9-1%X13-7. 11-315-°5. 1879. 


54.—ENTREE DU VILLAGE D’ARTEMARE {AIN), dean en 
1881. 12:4x20-1. 19x25-4. 1880. 


55.—ENVIRONS DE CARQUERANNE,. 14:3x24:5. 2028-2. 1892. 
56.—A VILLEFRANCHE-SUR-MER (ENVIRONS DE CARQUERANNE). 
14-9 X25-by °24X32-1 18820 


l.) overarching, (?) Etang de Virieu. 


5)7.—POOL, with ducks and trees ) 
<3 (al eSoe 


( 

Signed proof. 17:5x32:7. 22- 

58.—STREAM, with bridge and waggon crossing; cottages r., thicket ]. 

Remarque proof. (?) A Cerveyrieux or Route d’ Artemare. 17-6 xX 25-2 
21-4X30-2. 1884. 
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59.—SEASCAPE, with distant vessel; rocks and gulls in foreground r.; 


wild sky. Monotype with etching. Signed proof. Veil ou Dye 
ES eis is 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—P. G. Hamerton in his three editions of ‘“ Etching 


and Etchers’’; in the two later ones (1876, 1880) a full chapter. 
hhtemve: becker, Lexikon, Il., Leipzig, 908, with references; F- 
Bournan, Ad. Appian (Rev. "du Siéc ew Lyon, sept... 1887)i3 Lairig; 
Nos peintres chez eux, Lyon, 1888, p. "155; L. J. Edmond-Durand, 
Appian, aqua-fortiste (Ren. du Siécle, Lyon, 189f, Dea UZO Re le 83 
Vitton, Ad. Appian (La Vie francaise, Lyon, 25 déc. 1897, 10 mai 
1898, 10-1- 1899) 3 E. Vial, Cat. ill. de Expos. rétr. d. artistes lyonnais 
du xix. siécle, Lyon, 1905. 


H. Beraldi, 1885, names in detail 21 etchings and mentions a 
collection of 25 published by Cadart. 


E. Bénézit, 1911, ditto, and that there is a collection of 34 in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 


G. Bourcard in ‘‘ La Céte des Estampes,”’ 1912, states: ‘‘ C’est 
encore un méconnu que cet artiste, graveur absolument remarquable, 
oui remarquable et nous soulignons le mot, mais son heure viendra! 
en attendant tachez de voir son ceuvre et ses délicieux monotypes.” 
: (Twelve etchings specially named.) ‘‘ Il se dégage une poésie 
exquise et pénétrante de certaines de ses piéces. Comment un tel 
artiste peut-il étre négligée a ce point ? ” 
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NUMBER TWO, ready October Ist, will contain 16 critical 
and technical articles and about 70 beautiful reproductions. 
NUMBER ONE, of which a few copies are still available, 
was an immediate success, and had to be reprinted (65 
illustrations, 11 readable articles). 





The size of ARTWORK is 11” 8”, and from the point of view of 


typozraphy, production and quality of reproductions is in the highest class. 
Send your subscription 
now te the 


Artwork Publishing Company, 
27 Eastcastle Street, London, W.1 ; Eng. 
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“ Baghdad, Latticed Windows.” 44 <4tin. By Charles W. Cain 
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P. & D. COLNAGHI & CO. 


Established 1760 


PUBLISHERS BY APPOINTMENT 


TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


Paintings, Drawings, Engravings 
and Etchings 
by the 
Old and Modern Masters 


Finest States of — 


Gld English Wersotints and 
Prints in colour 


GALLERIES— 


144, 145, 146 New Bond Street 


London, W.1 


Telegrams—Colnaghi, Wesdo, London 
Telephone—Mayfair 6356 (3 lines) 
Cables—Colnaghi, London 





